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If  I  might  give  a  ihart  hint  to  an  iinpartuU  writer  it  would  be  to  ted  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precwice  of  telling  wdtiassed  tru^,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  th^  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
(Macks  him  with  tdander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  FRANCE. 

As  day  follows  day  and  week  follows  week,  the  aspect 
of  affaire  in  France  only  becomes  darker,  and  the  present 
waste  which  each  succeeding  storm  occasions  is  trivial 
in  comparison  with  the  blight  which  it  seems  to  throw 
oyer  the  future  of  the  luckless  country.  Turn  where  we 
will,  no  ray  of  hope  appears  ;  or,  if  here  and  there  a  gleam 
of  light  can  be  discerned,  it  quickly  vanishes,  having,  by 
its  momentary  presence,  made  the  gloom  yet  greater. 
Last  week  it  seemed  as  if  the  Commune  established  in 
Paris  contained,  at  any  rate,  some  elements  of  healthy 
life,  and  famished  some  slight  grounds  for  believing  that 
a  better  state  of  things  was  dawning  upon  France  and 
Earope.  It  may  be  so  yet ;  but  the  hope  is  faint,  and  it 
grows  fainter  every  day.  The  scoffers  have  ample 
ground  for  scoffing,  and  they  who  believe  that  the 
utmost  goal  of  ill  is  good  can  only  ask  despondently  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  good  shows  itself  triumphant. 

That  there  was  good  in  the  Commune  which  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Paris  eleven .  days  ago  is  proved  even  by  the 
disasters  that  have  befallen  it,  and  have  resulted  from  it. 
The  honest  dreamers — who  believed  that  they  could  work 
out  the  ideal  of  Republicanism  in  Paris,  set  an  example 
which  would  be  followed  by  their  comrades  in  the  other 
cities,  and  which  would  be  ultimately  adopted  by  the 
provinces — have  failed,  and  are  fast  hurrying  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  or,  at  the  least,  to  as  much  semblance  of  destruction 
M  is  possible  to  principles  that  are  eternally  true  and 
living.  The  men  who  songht  to  establish  in  the  capital 
a  system  of  good  government  which,  slowly  or  quickly, 
would  win  the  favour  of  all  have  been  defeated,  not  by 
their  own  weapons,  but  by  the  allies  who  wielded  those 
weapons.  The  events  of  the  past  week  have  shown  that 
there. are  Communists  and  Communists,  Socialists  and 
Socialists.  The  ideas  which  a  few  honest  and  earnest 
men  propounded  for  the  advantage  of  Paris  and  of  Finance 
have  been  taken  hold  of  and  perverted  by  the  many 
earnest  and  dishonest  men  who  thought  that  they  could 
use  the  shibboleth  for  their  own  advantage,  and  who  by 
!u  Tate,  have  ruined  all.  That 

the  Communists  have  been  defeated  by  the  forces  sent 
against  them  by  M.  Thiers  would  have  been  but  slight 
matter  for  surprise,  or  even  of  grief,  had  the  Communism 
at  was  worsted  been  the  Communism  which  its  pro¬ 
jectors  intended,  for  then  we  might  have  believed  in  the 

ultimate  success  of  its  strength. 

^  Communism  was  worsted  before  the  skir- 
mis  ng  of  Monday  and  the  ignominious  defeat  of  Tues- 
conquerors  were  the  violent  and  heai’tless 
th  ■  who  outnumbered  the  Communists  in 

cir  assembly  last  week,  and  who  used  the  cry  of  genuine 
^canism  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  selfish 
tlip  ^  story  of  Duessa  decking  herself  in 

and  bringing  discredit  upon  the 
)  >'  lie  her  own  falsehood  is  being  undone.  When 


the  Commune  began  its  work  of  confiscation  and  spolia¬ 
tion  its  failure  was  ensured,  and  the  disasters  at  Courbe- 
voie  and  the  adjoining  districts  were  only  a  necessary 
sequel. 

It  is  not  easy,  when  all  the  newspaper  correspondents 
on  the  spot,  who  serve  as  contemporary  historians,  aro 
strongly  biassed  and  make  the  most  of  every  ugly  cir¬ 
cumstance,  while  they  ignore  all  that  is  comely,  to  arrive 
at  the  exact  truth ;  but  the  real  state  of  the  case  ia 
clearly  discernible  to  those  who  choose  to  look  beneath 
the  surface.  The  men  who  planned  the  Commune  in 
Paris  desired  to  organise  a  scheme  of  local  government 
which  should  be  acceptable  to  their  townsfolk,  which 
should  offend  no  vested  interests  that  were  founded  in 
justice,  w’hich  should  advance  the  well-being  of  all,  and 
w'hich  should  ultimately,  and  in  peaceable  ways,  secure 
the  allegiance  of  their  fellow-countrymen  outside  tho 
city  walls.  They  were  willing  that  the  National  Assembly 
should  play  out  its  game  of  rivalry  between  Orleanists, 
Legitimists  and  Imperialists,  priests,  aristocrats  and 
time-servers,— or,  if  not  willing,  they  saw  that  the  gamo 
must  be  played  out,  and  they  simply  refused  to  take  part 
in  it.  That  intention  may  have  been  Quixotic  :  measured 
by  conventional  standards,  it  may  have  been  unpatriotic 
and  imprudent.  But  it  was  good  in  purpose,  and  truo 
to  the  best  principles  of  democracy.  The  men  who  so 
thought,  however,  were  few,  and  the  noisy,  blustering 
self-seekers  who  crowded  round  them  were  many,  and, 
if  apt  in  nothing  else,  apt  in  seizing  the  new  project,  and 
distorting  it  to  suit  their  own  designs.  Therefore  tho 
Commune  was  built  on  sand,  and  its  sudden  downfall  ia 
a  thing  that  none  but  those  immediately  interested  in  it 
can  reerret.  When  we  consider  how  mischievous  it  showed 
itself  to  be  in  one  short  week,  we  cannot  wi^  i  that  it  had 
triumphed  against  the  assailants  who  came  against  it 
from  without,  and  we  cannot  desire  that  it  should  long 
hold  together  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  it  has 
already  been  confined. 

But  when  it  is  utterly  discomfited,  wbat  is  to  follow  ? 
The  struggle  in  France  is  a  struggle  but  faintly  indicated 
by  the  fighting  that  has  been  going  on  outside  the  w’alls 
of  Paris.  Versailles  is  now  the  political  centre  of  France, 
and  what  a  strange  warfare  of  mischievous  politics  is 
being  there  waged !  How  it  will  end  none  may  daro 
to  foretell,  save  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
expect  it  will  end  in  national  disgrace.  A  great  struggle 
of  parties  is  now  being  carried  on,  and  underlying  that 
superficial  strife  is  a  worse  struggle  of  passions.  Where 
passion  is  not  strong,  there  prevails  an  apathy  which  is 
worse.  The  Government  of  M.  Thiers,  whether  from 
folly,  from  incapacity,'  or  from  fraud,  fails  to  govera,  and 
it  is  only  tolerated  because  most  of  tho  deputies  in  the 
National  Assembly  are  too  careless  to  overthrow  it,  and 
the  minority  which  is  active  is  split  up  into  several  fac¬ 
tions,  each  of  which  fears  to  move,  lest  thereby  one  of 
its  rivals  should  gain  the  advantage.  ^  What  it  will 
exactly  lead  to  none  can  tell;  but  that  it  will  lead  to 
disaster  of  some  sort  is  certain.  There  is  painful  siguifi- 
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cance  in  the  report  of  a  Daily  News  correspondent 
respecting  the  proceedings  at  Versailles  last  Tuesday, 
^heu  some  of  the  captured  soldiers  of  the  Commune 
were  brought  in.  “  It  is  impossible,”  he  says,  “  to  con¬ 
ceive  anything  more  inhumanly  ferocious  than  their 
treatment  of  the  Parisian  prisoners.  They  spat  in  their 
faces ;  they  tore  off  their  kepis ;  they  yelled  curses ; 
they  screamed  the  coarsest  epithets  they  could  think  of. 
M.  Picard,  with  his  hands  in  his  trousers’-pockets, 
walked  from  group  to  group,  cracking  jokes.”  And  the 
writer  Etdds  that  the  rough  usage  to  which  the  Belle- 
villites  were  sulnecled  was  bringing  about  a  reaction  in 
their  favour.  That  is  likely  enough.  The  men  who 
profess  to  lead  France,  and  who  might  not  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  establish  some  sort  of 
order  are  so  acting,  when  they  act  at  all,  as  to  be 
the  surest  promoters  of  the  cause  of  disorder.  Dis¬ 
order,  at  any  rate,  is  now  triumphant ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  worse  disorder 
before  Franco  can  be  at  rest.  And  that  rest,  when  it 
comes, — will  it  bo  the  rest  of  a  free  national  life,  or  a 
deadly  slumber  caused  by  some  new  imperial  or  royal 
charmer  ? 

LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  legislation  that  excites  most  public  interest  does 
not  always  affect  most  deeply  the  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  society.  A  topic  so  dry  as  local  taxation 
cannot  hope  to  vie  with  Licensing  or  Ballot  Bills,  yet  it 
touches  more  closely  the  immediate  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  taxpayers.  One  patent  fact  ought,  however,  to 
rouse  attention — that  while  imperial  taxation  has  been 
sedulously  watched,  and  kept  down  to  the  lowest  figure, 
local  taxation  has  advanced  with  giant  strides,  and  now 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  thirty-six  millions  ^er  annum  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is 
partly  connected  with  the  fact  that  we  have  one  respon¬ 
sible  head  for  imperial  finance,  whereas  local  govern¬ 
ment  has  as  many  heads  as  a  hydra,  and  as  many  shapes 
as  Proteus.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  abolished,  and  that  each  department  of 
the  Government  raises  what  taxes  it  pleases  for  its  own 
wants,  and  by  its  own  officers ;  that  the  army,  for  example, 
sends  in  its  little  bill  to  the  taxpayer  upon  his  income  ; 
that  the  navy  seizes  upon  the  customs;  that  the  house-tax 
is  monopolised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  independent  audit,  cither  of  income  or  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  we  should  have  a  fair  picture  of  the  chaos  of 
local  taxation.  The  extravagance  and  waste  of  such  an 
utter  want  of  system,  the  annoyance  to  the  ratepayers 
from  a  multiplicity  of  demands,  may  readily  enough  bo 
conceived.  So  great  Is  the  confusion  that  the  law,  as  it 
stands,  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  the  commissioners 
of  1843  declared  that  the  only  thing  which  rendered  the 
confusion  endurable  was  that  in  practice  the  law  was  a 
dead  letter ;  the  necessities  of  the  case  compelled  the 
local  authorities  to  follow  a  simpler  method  than  the 
law  provided  or  allowed. 

The  wonder  is  that  such  a  state  of  muddle  and  mis¬ 
chief  should  have  been  tolerated  so  long.  In  1843,  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  on  Local  Taxation  made  a 
series  of  recommendations  substantially,  and  often 
literally,  identical  with  the  leading  features  of  Mr 
Goschen’s  Bill ;  but  twenty-eight  years  have  elapsed 
before  their  proposals  are  likely  to  be  adopted.  Mr 
Goschen,  however,  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  that  com¬ 
mission,  and  introduces  most  admirable  provisions  for 
the  reconstruction  of  local  government.  All  local  rates 
are  to  be  collected  as  one,  by  a  paid  collector.  For 
reasons  that  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  strong, 
the  parish  is  selected  as  the  area  of  rating.  As, 
however,  the  existing  parochial  authorities  do  not 
afford  a  body  competent  to  deal  with  a  consolidated 
rate,  a  new  body  is  to  be  called  into  existence,  called 
the  Parochial  Board,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  by  ballot. 
Its  chairman,  also  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  will  be  the 
political  representative  of  the  parish  ;  the  Board  itself  is 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  overseers,  highway  surveyors, 
lighting  and  watch  inspectors,  and  the  executive  func¬ 
tions  of  the  vestry.  There  will  also  be  constituted 


Financial  Boards  for  counties,  undertaking  the  admi. 
nistration,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  judicid 
business  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  it  will  be  composed 
one-half  of  justices,  and  one-half  of  representatives  of 
the  ratepayers,  elected  by  the  parochial  chairmen  who 
we  presume,  will  be  the  chairmen  themselves.  For  the 
first  time,  local  taxation  will  be  subjected  to  responsible 
paid  collectors,  and  to  an  independent  audit. 

Rental  is  still  to  remain  the  basis  of  taxation  but 
freed  from  the  absurd  exceptions  that  have  hitherto*  dis¬ 
figured  the  law.  The  whole  of  our  rating  law  is  derived 
from  the  statute  of  43  Elizabeth,  which  was  drawn  in  a 
very  inartistic  manner.  It  did  not  define  the  property  to 
berated,  but  enumerated  lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate 
proprietors  of  tithes,  coal  mines,  and  saleable  underwoods 
To  this  list  the  courts  applied  two  different  and  incon¬ 
sistent  rules  of  interpretation  ;  they  held  that  the  express 
mention  of  coal  mines  and  saleable  underwood  implied 
that  no  other  kind  of  mines  and  no  timber  were  meant 
to  be  taxed,  and,  in  contradiction  to  that  view,  they 
decided  that  the  mention  of  “  houses  ”  did  not  exclu(fc 
other  erections  and  buildings  not  intended  for  dwelling 
places.  A  great  mass  of  subtlety  crept  in  besides,  and 
in  process  of  time  the  law  of  rating  became  as  perplexed, 
involved,  and  extensive  as  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  and 
judges  could  make  it.  A  glance  at  the  enumeration  in 
the  statute  shows  that  real  property  alone  was  imme* 
diately  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  statute,  and 
after  much  vicissitude  of  fortune,  the  doctrine  is  now 
established  that,  however  much  rating  may  fall  short  of 
real  property,  it  shall  not  go  beyond.  Mr  Goschen’a 
Bill  puts  all  hereditaments  on  a  level,  both  corporeal  and 
incorporeal,  and  subjects  them  to  the  consoli^ted  rate.. 
The  exemption  of  Government  property  is  to  be  given 
up,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  charitable  property  is  also  to 
lose  its  immunity  from  taxation.  Metalliferous  mines, 
timber,  and  game  are  the  chief  additions  to  taxable 
property.  A  still  greater  change  is  that  the  occupier,, 
instead  of  paying  the  whole  rate,  shall  divide  it  with  the 
owner,  each  bearing  one-half  the  burden. 

The  question  raised  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  and  more 
recently  by  Lord  Salisbury,  is  why  taxation  should  be 
confined  to  real  property.  Ought  not,  they  say,  personal 
property  to  contribute  its  share  P  If  a  man  invests  in  a 
farm,  he  is  heavily  mulcted  in  rates,  but  if  he  put  it 
into  the  funds,  he  escapes  scot-free.  Nay,  some  go 
farther,  and  object  to  property  as  the  basis  of  taxation,^ 
holding  that  incomes  ought  to  be  rated  as  well,  if  not 
xclusively.  As  to  the  first  question.  Sir  Massey  Lopese 
and  his  supporters  are  misled  by  a  mere  phrase  of  the 
lawyers :  “  real  property  ”  includes  a  wide  diversity  of 
economical  conditions,  and,  particularly,  “land”  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  “  houses.”  It  appears 
almost  certain  that,  in  the  long  run,  taxes  upon  land  are 
a  deduction  from  rent.  No  doubt,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  when  imposed  during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  or 
where  there  is  no  revisal  of  rent,  the  burden  falls  on  the 
tenant,  but  ultimately  they  must  come  out  of  rent.  For 
the  rent  of  land  is  a  sort  of  “  residuum  ;  ”  it  is  what  a 
tenant  can  afitbrd  to  pay  after  allowing  for  all  excuses 
and  the  normal  return  on  his  capital.  This  residuum 
may  be  swallowed  up  in  rates,  as  it  has  been  on  ram 
occasions  in  some  parishes,  or,  if  there  are  no  rates,  it 
may  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  landholder;  but  one 
thing  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  tenant  will  not  pay 
one  rent  to  the  landlord  and  another  to  the  tax-collector. 

But  in  the  case  of  “  houses,”  “  shops,”  and  “  railways, 

“  rent  ”  is  a  most  ambiguous  word.  It  includes  ground- 
rent,  or  a  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  site,  con^ 
spending  to  the  rent  of  land  ;  but  it  is  also  a  price  pai 
to  the  builder  for  the  use  of  the  house.  A  rate  levie 
on  the  ground-rent  comes,  in  the  end,  upon  the 
the  soil ;  but  ground-rent  is  ordinarily  the  least  p^  9 
what  the  tenant  has  to' pay;  the  price  to  the  builder 
much  the  largest.  Thus  a  tax  on  houses,  like  all  taxes  o 
commodities,  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ^ 

and  is  really  a  tax,  not  upon  realised  property,  but  ujw^ 
consumption.  It  is,  therefore,  an  indirect  tax 
come,  and  that  the  income  of  the  whole 
The  same  conclusion  is  even  clearer  in  the  case  o 
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The  main  object  that  Mr  Bruce’s  Bill  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish  is  a  farther  reduction  in  the  number  of  houses  • 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  exciseable  liquors.  .A  reform  of 
the  existing  licensing  system  has  long  been  imperatively 
demanded  for  several  very  suflSciont  reasons,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  h^  rightly  assumed  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  public  consider  reform  in  this  case  to^ 
be  synonymous  with  restriction.  The  maxim  **  pour 
gouvemer  mieux,  il  faut  gouverner  moina  ”  is  out  of 
date.  Moreover,  Mr  Bruce  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes  that  the  agitation  for  the  limitation 
and  repression  of  the  liquor  traffic  which  has  preceded 
his  measure  has  been  earned  on.  But  he  even  goes 
farther  than  this,  for  he  says  ;  “  The  working  classes, 
who  are  the  most  sensitive  to  its  effects,  and  who  most 
severely  feel  the  consequences  of  the  present  system^ 
have  with  one  united  voice  called  upon  Parliament  for 
deliverance  from  temptation.”  This  is  not  a  flattering 
picture.  Our  whole  working  population  sunk  in  an 
attitude  of  abject  supplication,  and  all  with  one  accord 
praying  the  Government  to  muzzle  their  mouths,  is 
surely  a  creation  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  lively  but 
untrained  and  unchastened  imagination.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  working  classes  will  be  most 
aflected  by — perhaps  they  alone  will  be  affected  by — 
any  enactment  that  may  be  passed  for  curtailing  the 
facilities  for  the  comfortable  consumption  of  stimulating 
beverages.  At  all  events,  we  may  affirm  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  any 
tendency  to  check  the  spread  of  drinking  in  any  class^ 
except  the  poorest.  It  has  evidently  been  no  part  of 
Mr  Bruce’s  purpose  to  circumscribe  the  ample  privileges 
at  present  enjoyed  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
ministering  to  their  creature-comforts  at  home  an. I 
abroad. 

The  means  by  which  Mr  Bruce  proposes  to  limit  and 
restrict  the  number  of  public-houses  will  require  careful 
consideration.  His  scheme  is  intricate  and  embraces 
several  innovations  of  an  important  descript  o a.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  promoters  of  the  Permissive  Bill  will  consider 
the  clause  investing  three-fifths  of  the  ratepayers  with 
the  power  of  decreeing  that  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  one  public-house  for  every  thousand  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  an  inadequate  concession,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  amount  to  an  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
the  measure  advocated  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his 
friends.  Under  Mr  Brace’s  Bill,  the  rights  of  minorities 
in  the  matter  of  drink  will  not  be  wholly  sacrificed. 

But  what  will  be,  or  rather  would  be,  the  probable 
effect  of  putting  up  the  licences  to  auction,  and  allowing 
any  persons  to  tender  for  all  or  any  quantity  of  the 
public-houses  allotted  to  the  district?  Let  it  be  ob¬ 
served  that  Mr  Bruce  does  not  propose  to  fix  any  limit 
to  the  prices  that  publicans  may  charge  for  their  beer 
and  spirits  under  the  system  be  wishes  to  establish, 
and  that  he  clearly  contemplates  the  possibility  of  one 
man,  or  a  few  men,  or  a  company,  acquiring  a  monopoly 
of  the  retail  trade  in  exciseable  liquors  in  a  district,  or, 
it  might  even  happen,  in  several  contiguous  districts. 
Should  there  be  a  strong  competition  for  the  licences, 
as  may  be  anticipated,  the  publican  will  have  to  bid  high 
for  the  extraordinary  and  exclusive  privilege  of  supply¬ 
ing  stimulants  to  a  quarter  of  a  town  or  a  whole  parish 
or  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
he  will  reimburse  the  outlay  by  making  additional 
charges  on  that  portion  of  the  pubbe  for  whom  ho 
caters.  This  part  of  Mr  Bruce’s  scheme  would  be  liable 
to  great  abuses,  and  we  hope  that  it,  at  least,  will  bo 
abandoned. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr  Bruce  proposes  to  deal  with 
existing  licences  is  certainly  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  extreme  severity.  He  recognises  that  the  present 
race  of  publicans  have  the  same  modified  sort  of  vested 
interest  in  their  licences  that  officers  in  the  army  are 
believed  to  have  in  the  over-regulation  prices  of  commis¬ 
sions.  The  present  holder  of  a  licence  is  to  be  confirmed 
in  his  possession  of  it  for  ten  years,  and  afi  er  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  period  he  must  either  change  his  professioD^ 


MR  BRUCE’S  LICENSING  BILL. 

In  the  introductory  portion  of  the  speech  in  which 
he  expounded  the  provisions  of  his  Exciseable  Liquors 
(Licences)  Bill  on  Monday  night,  the  Home  Secretary 
said  “  he  feared  it  was  an  established  fact  that,  of  late 
years,  drunkenness  had  been  very  much  on  the  increase 
and  a  little  later  on  he  remarked  **  that  the  state  of 
feeling  which,  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  had 
made  drunkenness  disgraceful  was  rapidly  making  its 
way  among  the  working-classes  themselves.”  Are  these 
apparently  conflicting  statements  capable  of  being  recon¬ 
ciled?  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  material 
condition  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  during 
the  past  forty  years,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  intellectual  and  moral  advance.  The  working 
people  generally  have  gained  immensely  in  self-respect, 
and  gross  drunkenness  and  the  more  vulgar  forms  of 
brutality  are  less  prevalent  amongst  them  than  they 
were.  But  Mr  Bruce  and  the  authorities  he  quoted  in 
support  of  his  opinion  are  probably  right  in  asserting 
that  there  has  b^n  an  increase  of  drunkenness  within 
wcent  years,  although  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added 
that  the  increa.se  has  been  exclusively  confined  to  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society.  And  those  who 
laay  ^  inclined  to  deny  that  drunkenness  has  been 
extending  in  the  grades  above  the  working  classes  will, 
th  ?  instances,  be  ready  to  acknowledge 

a  drinking  has  become  very  much  more  frequent  and 
^pious  among  them  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

*  1.  **  sprees  ”  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 

ippling  is  prosecuted  with  more  zeal  than  ever. 

^  marked  augmentation,  in  every 
reatn  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  number  of 
^  superior  public-houses,  for  the  accommo- 
comm  refreshment  of  the  well-to-do  sections  of  the 
spread^^'  drinking  or  drunkenness  is 

more  among  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 

^bour  of  th^'^^h  by  the 


r 
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For  what  really  is  the  essence  of  the  wrong  done  to 
society  by  bigamy  ?  It  is  not  in  going  through  th^ 
ceremony  of  marriage  a  second  time.  When  a  naan 
goes  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  his  de 
I  ceased  wife’s  sister,  the  solemnity  has  no  legal  effect 
whatever ;  but  nobody  would  dream  of  making  it  pena] 
It  is  enough  to  treat  prohibited  marriages  as  nugatory  * 
and  if  people  choose  to  go  through  an  idle  form,  it  gi^ 
them  some  occupation,  and  does  no  harm  whatever 
So  far  as  the  law  has  any  interest  in  the  matter,  it  is  on 
a  level  with  those  mock  marriages  with  which  people 
amuse  themselves  in  charades.  Seeing,  then,  that  5ie 
guilt  of  bigamy  cannot  be  found  in  the  mere  going 
through  an  innocuous  formality,  does  it  consist  in  being 
an  injury  to  the  first  wife  or  husband  ?  Certainly  not  • 
for  it  is  not  a  crime  to  separate,  especially  when  as  in 
the  case  of  Richard  Fairbaim,  the  separation  is  by 
mutual  consent.  Nor  would  it  have  been  a  crime  ff 
Richard  Fairbairn  had  quietly  gone  to  live  with  Miss 
Moore,  without  troubling  himself  about  a  ceremony  in 
the  church.  The  desire,  however,  to  give  a  respectable 
air  to  the  connection  led  him  to  the  foolish  step  for 
which  he  is  now  to  suffer  a  protracted  imprisonment. 
Surely  this  ceremony  has  magic  in  it ! 

The  real  offence  that  the  law  of  bigamy  tries  clumsily 
to  punish  has  nothing  to  do  with  licences  or  bimns,  but 
is  a  grave  injury  against  society.  It  is  when  a  person, 
on  the  false  pretence  of  being  unmarried,  obtains,  as 
the  case  may  be,  a  husband  or  a  wife.  Upon  the  person 
so  shamefully  deceived,  a  cruel  wrong  is  perpetrated, 
for  which  severe  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted ;  and 
we  do  not  consider  eighteen  months  excessive.  When 
a  married  woman  persuades  a  man  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  with  her,  she  injures  him  considerably,  not 
certainly  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  but  in  his  own 
feelings.  It  is  far  worse  when  a  woman  is  the  victim. 
Even  without  supposing  that  ill-natured  people  will 
suggest  that  she  was  willingly  deceived,  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  so  irrational  that  the  matrimonial  value  of  the 
woman  sinks  to  zero.  In  protecting  women  from  such 
cruel  deception,  the  law  cannot  be  too  strict.  The 


or  outbid  his  rivals  at  the  licensing  auction  mart.  This 
will  prevent  the  effect  of  the  measure  from  being  fully 
felt  till  some  considerable  time  after  it  has  passed  into 
law. 

That  leniency,  of  course,  is  intended  as  a  sop  to  the 
publicans.  The  frivolous  change  of  restrictions  upon 
the  hours  during  which  public-houses  may  be  kept  open 
is  the  chief  sop  offered  to  the  teetotallers.  Whether 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  it  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  Bill  will,  in  this  respect,  satisfy  no 
one  else.  If  beer  and  gin  are  to  be  sold  at  all,  there 
ought  to  be  no  restriction  on  the  time  of  their  sale ;  and 
to  say  that  a  Londoner  may  get  drunk  up  to  midnight, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  other  great  towns  must  cease 
fuddling  at  eleven,  and  villagers  must  be  turned  out  of 
-the  ale-houses  at  ten,  is  an  unusually  foolish  piece  of 
paternal  legislation. 

The  most  satisfactory  provisions  in  the  Bill  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  those  relating  to  the  prevention  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  adulteration.  A  staff  of  inspectors  is  to  be 
appointed  for  tho  special  purpose  of  detecting  and 
prosecuting  publicans  who  may  be  guilty  of  mixing  any 
deleterious  drugs  with  the  drinks  they  sell,  and  penal¬ 
ties  of  a  severe  kind  have  very  properly  been  attached 
to  this  heinous  and  most  hurtful  offence.  In  addition 
to  this  function,  the  inspectors  will  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  other  regulations  enacted 
in  the  Bill  for  the  conduct  of  the  public-houses  are 
not  being  infringed.  It  is  proposed  that  the  cost  of 
this  supervision  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  fund  rea¬ 
lised  by  tho  sale  of  tho  licences  ;  but,  although  no  such 
fund  should  ever  exist,  this  part  of  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
■carried  into  execution. 

There  is  not  niuch  else  to  approve  of  in  Mr  Bruce’s 
Bill.  It  will  repeal,  in  whole  or  in  parts,  about  forty 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  will  thus  be  a  codification  of 
tho  law  governing  the  retail  trade  in  strong  drinks. 
But  the  measure  is  a  curious  jumble  of  conflicting  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  will  be 
an  improvement  as  regards  clearness  and  intelligibility  on 
the  scattered  labyrinth  of  laws  it  is  intended  to  supersede. 
Public  opinion  is  divided  on  the  subject  of  liquor-trade 
legislation,  and  tho  most  radical  diversities  of  opinion 
are  faithfully  reflected  in  Mr  Bruce’s  Licensing  Bill,  as 
well  as  in  his  speech.  Wo  are  not  surprised  that  the 


BIGAMY. 

Richard  Fairbairn  was  sentenced  to  three  months’ 
imprisonment  for  bigamy  on  Tuesday  last.  “  He 
married  his  first  wife  in  1864,  but  had  been  separated 
from  her  for  fivo  or  six  years  by  mutual  agreement. 
Subsequently  ho  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Moore, 
and  went  through  tho  form  of  marriage  with  her,  and  at 
the  lime  she  knew  he  was  a  marded  man,”  Another  case 
of  bigamy  is  reported  on  the  same  day,  in  which  the 
second  wife  was  ignorant  of  the  first  marriage,  and  the 
sentence  was  eighteen  months’  imprisonment;  The 
dirt’erenco  between  the  two  sentences  is  based  on  just 
grounds,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Richard  Fair¬ 
bairn  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  at  all,  and 
would  never  have  been  indicted  if  the  crime  of  bigamy 
were  defined  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  real  guilt 
of  the  action. 
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and  so  create  a  motive  for  immorality,  of 
h'ch  the  case  in  question  is  only  an  extreme  and 
flaunt  instance,  but  the  law  does  so,  and  it  ought 
to  nrotect  the  woman  from  the  dangers  itself  creates 
Tt  may  be  also  said  that  the  woman  was  very  rash 
foolish;  but  the  main  object  of  the  law  is 
to  take  care  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  take 
fRpmselves.  A  clearer  case  for  severe  punish 
^ent  could  not  be  made  out.  The  result,  such  is 
the  state  of  our  law,  depended  upon  an  accident.  If  the 
Loundrel  had  been  unmarried,  so  far  from  being 
^nnished,  he  would  have  been  made  lord  and  master  of 
the  unfortunate  woman,  and  owner  of  her  property. 
But  by  good  luck  he  was  married,  and  so,  by  a  happy 
accident,  was  found  guilty  of  the  two  crimes  of  bigamy, 
and  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences.  He  was 
sentenced  to  five  years’  penal  servitude,— not  a  day  too 
little  Now,  although  the  moral  guilt  and  social  injury 
wonld  have  been  substantially  the  same  had  the  prisoner 
been  unmarried,  yet  that  circumstance,  immaterial  in  the 
case  in  question,  determined  whether  he  was  a  felon  or 
a  lawful  proprietor  of  the  woman. 

While  there  are  instances  of  obtaining  wives  or  hus¬ 
bands  on  false  pretences  that  deserve  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment,  a  difficulty  arises  where  to  draw  the  line.  In  getting 
money  on  false  pretences,  any  lie  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  law ;  but  we  fear  that  more  latitude  must  be  given 
to  lovers.  The  law  would  permit  them  to  tell  as  many 
lies  about  their  intentions  as  they  liked,  and,  doubt¬ 
less  some  indulgence  must  also  be  allowed  as  to 
ina(i;urate  statements  relating  to  the  past.  More¬ 
over  the  motive  must  be  taken  into  account.  When 
a  lie  is  told  to  get  possession  of  a  woman’s  money 
by  marriage,  neither  law  nor  morality  ought  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  case  from  theft ;  but  the  same  measure 
can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  amorous  adorer,  who  does 
it  all  “for  her  good.”  We  doubt,  then,  whether  ”  false 
pretences”  ought  to  be  as  rigorously  carried  out  in 
regard  to  matrimony  as  in  regard  to  “goods  and 
chattels,”  because  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  evil 
is  to  make  a  married  woman  owner  of  her  own  pro¬ 
perty,  and  so  leave  her  wooers  nothing  but  honourable 
motives.  The  same  rules  ought  to  be  observed, 
however,  where  the  false  pretence  is  that  there  is  no 
previous  marriage  rendering  the  second  “  a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare.”  Instead,  therefore,  of  defining 
bigamy  by  the  mere  form  of  a  second  marriage,  in  which 
the  essence  of  the  guilt  does  not  lie,  the  crime  should  be 
in  inducing  any  one  to  marry  on  the  false  pretence 
that  there  was  no  subsisting  marriage  which  rendered 
the  whole  ceremony  a  farce.  If  this  had  been  the  law 
of  bigamy,  Richard  Fairbairn  would  not  have  been  sent 
to  prison  for  practising  a  deception  by  which  the  party 
interested  was  not  deceived,  and  for  an  offence  similar 
in  kind  to  what  is  committed  in  the  case  of  marriages 
with  deceased  wives*  sisters. 


ENGLISH  FARM  LABOURERS. 

An  occurrence  so  unusual  as  the  agitation  amongst  the 
farm  labourers  of  North  Herefordshire,  referred  to  in  our 
last  issue,  may  well  serve  to  bring  prominently  before  the 
notice  and  consideration  of  the  nation  a  topic  that  has 
often  been  discussed,  but  never  without  dissatisfaction  and 
shame.  The  condition  of  our  agricultural  labourers  can 
only  be  considered,  by  all  thoughtful  and  philanthropic 
naen  amongst  us,  as  a  national  disgrace.  It  has,  indeed, 
long  been  recognised  as  such  ;  but  the  apparent  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  any  endeavour  to  wipe  it  out  has  caused  many  of 
our  most  earnest  reformers  to  rely  far  too  much  on 
I  e  all-possible  contingencies  of  a  better  future,  whilst 
hopeful  schemes  of  national  amelioration 
V  ich  attract  by  the  promise  of  a  speedier  realisation. 

Patience  under  oppression  is  at  best  but  a  doubtful 
ih  undoubtedly  bad  policy.  Society  helps 

themselves.  But  the  patience  of  the 
*1^^^  labourer  is  the  patience  of  stolidity,  ignorance, 
be  tn  begotten  of  ignorance.  He  needs  to 

ugnt  how  to  wrestle  with  his  own  misfortunes.  The 


Elementary  Education  Bill,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  is 
pregnant  with  more  hope  for  him  than  any  reform  which 
the  present  century  has  inaugurated ;  but  its  work  will  be 
so  tedious,  that,  without  some  more  immediate  remedies  as 
effective  palliatives  to  his  sad  condition,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  can  afford  to  wait  for  its  full  development. 

The  amount  of  wages  which  a  farm  labourer  receives  is 
not  the  sole  measure  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  condition. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  indeed,  his  earnings  are  equiva¬ 
lent,  if  not  more  than  equivalent,  to  those  received  by  the 
unskilled  workmen  in  the  large  towns,  whilst  his  work  is  very 
much  more  healthful  and  agreeable.  As  many  are  attracted 
to  farming  as  a  business  because  it  is  a  pleasant  way  of 
getting  a  living,  and  in  spite  of  the  small  amount  of  profit 
on  investment  that  it  offers  in  comparison  with  the  profits 
of  trade  and  manufacture,  it  is  probable  that  men  will 
always  be  willing  to  work  on  the  land  at  lower  wages  than 
they  could  obtain  in  other  branches  of  employment.  It  is 
the  absence  of  opportunity  to  better  his  position  beyond  a 
very  moderate  limit,  at  least  as  long  as  he  remains  in  this, 
country,  that  renders  the  condition  of  the  English  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  so  peculiarly  deplorable.  A  career  that 
offers  no  commensurate  reward  for  industry,  talent,  and 
energy  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  lowering,  and  tends  to 
exercise  a  brutalising,  effect  upon  those  who  are  embarked 
in  it.  It  requires  other  reforms  besides  a  rise  of  wages  to 
do  away  with  this  terrible  disadvantage,  under  which  our 
agricultural  labourers  lie.  With  the  vast  majority  of  them, 
however,  there  is  a  fearful  aggravation  of  the  impossibility 
of  rising  to  a  condition  of  independence  in  the  shape  of 
the  extreme  probability — almost  amounting  to  a  certainty 
if  they  live  long  enough  —  of  falling  into  pauperism. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  fall  is  not  very  great,  and  that  the. 
labourers  generally  do  not  feel  it  as  an  indignity.  It  is  true 
that  the  loss  of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  not  consider¬ 
able,  even  if  there  be  not  a  positive  gain,  as,  sad  to  state, 
there  is  in  too  many  "instances,  when  an  industrious  labourer 
becomes  an  indolent  pauper ;  but  this  is  the  reverse  of  an 
excuse  for  the  present  state  of  things.  That  the  best  of 
our  labourers  feel  the  stigma  of  pauperism  very  keenly  no 
one  who  knows  them  intimately  will  deny ;  whilst  the 
shameful  fact  that  very  many  are  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
manly  independence  as  to  look  upon  the  condition  of 
pauperism,  apart  from  its  inconveniences,  with  complacency, 
is  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  brutalising  tendency  of  the 
numerous  ills  under  which  they  suffer,  amongst  which  w© 
must  undoubtedly  reckon  our  present  Poor-law  system. 

Even  in  these  days  of  Parliamentary  returns  and  other 
statistical  information,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  any 
pretence  of  exactness  the  actual  earnings  of  farm  labourers 
in  the  various  districts  of  the  country.  The  Parliamentary 
return  for  the  quarter  ending  Michaelmas,  1869,  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  is  almost  more 
confusing  than  instructive,  on  account  of  the  mixing  up^ 
of  the  ordinary  weekly  wages  with  the  average  earnings,, 
including  harvest  wages  and  .payment  for  piece-work.  The 
ordinary  weekly  wages,  however,  are  stated  to  vary  from 
83.  to  18s.,  whilst  the  earnings  by  piece-work  are  given  ai 
from  lls.  to  30s.  .The  average  earnings  may  generally  be 
reckoned  as  nearer  to  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  weekly 
wages  than  to  the  extra  payment  for  piece-work,  whilst  the 
extra  money  earned  in  harvest  may  be  considered  as  a  set¬ 
off  against  rent.  Wages  paid  in  kind,  and  such  allowances 
as  potato  ground,  firing,  &c.,  also  vary  greatly.  In  non¬ 
manufacturing  counties  the  ordinary  money  wages  are  more 
frequently  below  than  above  12s.  per  week.  Let,  us,  then 
take  this  amount  as  a  labouring  man’s  earnings,  allowing 
extra  wages  for  various  contingencies  and  harvest  wages 
for  rent,  and  then  consider  how  he  can  support  himself 
and  his  family.  Single  men  may  be  left  out  of  our  esti¬ 
mate,  as  it  is  evident  that  if  men  with  families  can  exist  on 
these  wages,  single  men  in  constant  work  can  save  a  shilling 
or  two  if  they  like. 

A.  is  a  labourer  with  a  wife  and  one  infant,  earning  128. 
a-week.  He  requires  two  pecks  of  flour  per  week,  costing 
at  the  present  price  4s.  fid.  He  has,  therefore,  7s.  Cd.  left 
for  all  other  necessaries  of  Ijfe,  including,  of  course,  clothing. 
B.  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  none'  of  whom  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  work.  He  has  to  spend  Ss.  a  week  for- 
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flour,  as  his  boys  arc  getting  big  and  hearty,  and  has  little 
besides  bread  to  eat ;  none  too  much  of  that  sometimes,  ho 
8a3^s.  C.  has  also  a  wife  and  four  children,  but  two  of  his 
boys  are  at  work,  and  earn  together  7s.  a  week,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  the  family  earnings  to  19s.  They  use  fire  pecks  of 
flour  in  a  week,  which  costs  11s.  3d.,  so  they  have  7s.  9d. 
left  for  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  and  clothing.  There  are  instances 
of  men  with  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  children,  none  of  them 
at  work,  and  then  they  cannot  be  said  to  live  at  all,  though 
they  just  manage  to  exist.  The  extra  wages  these  men 
earn  at  piece-work  and  in  harvest  probably  do  little  more 
than  pay  rent  and  club  money,  besides  making  up  for  a 
little  lost  time  which  day  labourers,  even  with  the  best  of 
masters,  must  sometimes  incur. 

The  a’  ovo  instances,  all  taken  from  our  own  recent 
observation,  will  giro  some  idea  of  the  condition  of 
farm  labou;er8  in  what  is  considered  a  fairly-paid  district, 
whilst  they  are  at  constant  work,  as  nearly  all  the  steady 
married  men  are,  all  the  }rear  round.  When  a  man  gets 
out  of  work,  he  has  to  apply  for  parish  relief,  and  some¬ 
times  with  his  family  has  to  go  into  the  poor-house.  Thus 
with  these  men,  however  industrious,  pauperism  is  always 
imminent.  A  di8puie|with  a  master,  in  times  when  work 
is  slack,  may  consign  the  most  honest  of  labourers  and  his 
family  to  temporary  pauperism  ;  for  few  are  able  to  save  if 
they  had  the  mind,  and  those  who  might  put  by  a  few 
shillings  for  the  most  part  spend  them.  The  labourer,  as 
a  rule,  trusts  to  his  club  to  provide  for  him  during  sickness, 
and  to  “  the  parish  ”  to  support  him  when  he  is  out  of 
work.  Why,  then,  should  he  try  to  save  ?  By  saving  he 
thinks  that  he  is  saving  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  rate¬ 
payers,  who,  he  complacently  reflects,  must  support  him 
when  he  is  unable  to  keep  himself. 


regards  the  superior  happiness 


^  ^  of  having  a  wide  rauM 
of  varied  pleasures  and  cultivated  tastes,  that,  of  coutm 
is,  and  for  a  long  time  must  remain,  the  exclusive  privi' 
lege  of  the  few,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  thev 
alone  can  afford  them.  In  a  word,  Sydney  Smith’s  opini^ 
that  happiness  is  increased  by  each  additional  guinea  ma 
be  indorsed,  under  the  proviso  that  the  riches  are  honou^ 
ably  eafned  and  wisely  used.  . 

There  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  fashion  of  preachim? 
contentment.  Indeed,  this  is  a  virtue  that  has  in^ 
ages  found  favour  with  poets,  moralists,  teachers  of  the 
people,  and  even  philosophers.  “  If  you  would  be  HcIl 
seek  not  to  increase  your  goods,  but  to  diminish  yow 
desires.”  “A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast” 
This  last  is  not  from  the  Bible :  the  words  of  the  vener¬ 
able  book  are,  “  A  merry  heart  is  a  continual  feast.”  But 
even  the  Irish  can  be  but  fitfully  jolly  when  steeped  in 
squalid  poverty.  And,  through  Saxon  oppression, 
chronic  discontent  has,  during  the  last  eight  hundred 
years,  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  this  light-hearted  people. 
Unquestionably,  “  Better  is  a  dry  morsel  and  quietness 
therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  feastings  with  strife ;  ” 
but  better  still  is  a  house  full  of  feastings  without  strife. 
It  has  never  been  contended  that  peace  is  the  birth¬ 
right  of  poverty,  the  direct  contrary  being  but  a  too 
well-known  truth.  The  doctrine  of  contentment  is 
played  out,  and  to  preach  it  will  no  longer  serve  the 
turn  of  those  who  have  goods  to  covet.  Nowadays, 
when  a  fat  bishop,  clad  in  fine  raiment,  stands  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  and  in  oily  sentences  enjoins  the  excellent 
virtue  of  contentment  on  the  poor,  groaning  under 
“  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,”  but  which  he  will  never 
touch  “  with  one  of  his  fingers,”  he  only  provokes  a 
smile,  a  sneer,  or  a  frown,  according  to  the  humour  oi 
his  hearers,  who  remember  that  his  life  has  been  one  long 
struggle  for  place  and  promotion.  Much  has  been  said 
in  praise  of  honest,  contented  poverty.  Still  poverty  is 
seldom  contented,  and  never  ought  to  be ;  and  even  as 
regards  honesty,  the  presumption  is  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  the  poor  would  ape  their  betters  if  not 
sharply  look^  after.  That  the  doctrine  of  contentment 
is  not  altogether  barren  can  be  admitted.  It  helps  the 
needy  in  their  application  of  the  sour-grape  philosophy ; 
for  doubtless  it  is  a  comfort  to  them  to  be  able  to  assume 
an  air  of  virtue,  and  say,  as  they  often  do,  that  they  have 
no  wish  to  be  rich.  And,  whatever  it  may  have  bwn  at 
one  time,  this  pleasure  is  now  perfectly  harmless,  Md 
never  stands  in  the  way  of  their  bettering  their  conditi(Mi 
when  they  can  get  the  chance.  Moreover,  the  sweet 
tranquillity  of  a  contented  mind  has  always  enjoyed  at 
least  one  advantage  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  The  wealthy 
and  the  strong,  so  often  charged  with  having  ground  the 
poor  under  their  feet  and  robbed  them  of  almost  ev^ 
joy,  have  never  grudged  them  the  happiness  of  being 
contented  with  “  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  may 
have  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  them.”  Conten^ 
poverty  is,  perhaps,  the  only  blessing  that  never  exci^ 
the  envy  of  our  neighbours,  or  tempts  to  a  br^h  of  the 
tenth  commandment,  even  in  its  modem  qualified  read- 
ing — 

Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  but  tradition 

Approves  all  forms  of  competition. 

The  old  worn-out  doctrine  of  contentment  is  now  of 
no  social  value.  But  something  is  needed  to  check  ^ 
modern  fanaticism  of  money-making,  and  the  diseased 
anxiety  to  rise  in  the  world,  which,  after  the  manner  o 
Pharaoh’s  lean  kine,  are  devouring  all  that  m  noble, 
generous,  or  lovely  in  human  nature.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  sober  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  and 
value  of  things.  Wealth  is  sought  after,  not  for  e 
substantial  happiness  it  can  command,  but 
the  social  importance  that  attaches  to  it.  In  this 
worship  of  position,  begotten  of  human  - 
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If  His  6n6r^i6S  aro  all  bant  towards  tbe  oug  great 
•  throngh  the  whole  manhood  of  his  life  he  toils  and 
sweats  with  little  of  personal  enjoyment  or  interest  in 
nothing  outside  his  business.  Social  position  is  the 
Imis  fatuus  that  lures  him  on  through  the  heat  and  dirt, 
while^a  vain  imagination  cheers  and  buoys  him  up  with 
promise  of  a  soft  paradise  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
when  in  happy  ease  and  comfort,  looked  up  to  and 
envied,  he  will  rest  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

If  these  victims  of  a  fixed  idea  lost  only  their  own 
happiness,  we  should  simply  have  to  pity  them.  But, 
unfortunately,  their  lunacy  is,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means 
harmless.  “  To  make  money,  honestly  if  possible,  but 
to  malce  it,”  is  their  moral  law,  the  evil  consequences  of 
which  are  not  confined  to  themselves  :  in  a  commercial 
crisis  the  whole  community  suffers.  Now  this  per¬ 
nicious  disregard  of  practical  morality  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  over-eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  not  of  any 
intellectual  scepticism.  Indeed,  to  many  it  is  a  great 
<;omfort  to  believe,  to  know,  to  feel  that  these  principles 
are  sound.  Though  strange,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  soothing 
syrup  of  self-complaisant  orthodoxy  really  helps  some 
people  to  “  ply  every  art  of  legal  thieving  ”  with  a  quiet 
<;3nscience.  But  all  are  not  equally  fortunate  in  this 
respect;  a  few,  at  least,  are  painfully  exercised  when 
they  find  that  they  must  wear  righteousness  as  a  gar¬ 
ment,  and  that  in  the  pressure  and  hot  struggle  of  busi¬ 
ness  they  must  cast  off  truth  and  honesty  as  labouring 
men  do  their  coats.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a 
young  tradesman,  who  bad  at  one  time  studied  for  the 
ministry,  when  talking  in  a  confidential  way,  said,  almost 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “  Trade  changes  a  man’s  nature 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  makes  a  generous  fellow  hard 
and  unscrupulous.” 

All  the  finest  and  most  estimable  elements  of  character 
not  unfrequently  perish  in  the  contest  for  a  footing  in 
society.  Ability,  prudence,  cunning  are  the  qualities 
most  essential  to  the  man  that  would  win  a  position  in 
the  ranks  above  him,  whether  by  trade  or  otherwise. 
And  he  will  succeed  the  better  in  elbowing  himself  for¬ 
ward,  if  not  over-scrupulous  in  pushing  his  neighbours 
back,  in  stepping,  if  need  be,  on  the  necks  of  his  friends. 
The  semblance  of  modesty  may  occasionally  be  useful, 
but  the  thing  itself  would  hang  like  a  millstone  round 
the  necks  of  the  ambitious.  The  rising  man  must  never 
be  found  out  in  anything  decidedly  wrong;  but  he 
must  not  be  too  delicate  in  his  moral  sensibilities.  He 
must  always  be  able  to  profit  by  the  good  fortune  of  his 
fnends,  yet  never  in  any  way  to  share  their  misfortunes. 
When  a  friend  is  rising  he  will  stick  close  by  him  ;  but 
when  an  old  associate  is  likely  to  “  go  under,”  he  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  keeping  a  loose  hold,  and  being 
r^dy  to  let  go  at  any  moment.  But  he  who,  to  lighten 
him  in  the  race,  must  thus  throw  off  purity  of  soul,  love, 
and  friendship,  will  find,  when  he  has  won  the  prize, 
that  his  throbbing  brow  is  bound  with  but  a  wreath  of 
withered  leaves. 


all  our  so-called  reforms  the  House  of  Commons  more  truly 
represents  its  own  broad  acres  than  the  rights  of  those  who 
most  need  its  protection.  The  wise  saws  of  old  political 
economists  as  to  enclosures  benefiting  the  poor  have  been 
altogether  falsified  by  the  result  of  experience.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Fawcett  for  the  able  way 
in  which  he  has  combated  the  claims  of  the  land  robbers. 


The  **  Reds  ”  at  St  James’s  Hall. — The  Indignation 
Meeting  ’’  held  at  St  James’s  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  to 
petition  for  the  removal  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  consequence  of  their  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  for  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  display  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans.  It  was  clear  from  the  way  in  which  the  supporters 
of  the  Republic  had  distributed  themselves  in  the  hall,  and 
from  the  display  of  red  flags  and  cards  with  the  word 
Republic  ”  printed  in  red  ink,  that  they  meant  to  turn 
the  meeting  to  their  own  account.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  proceedings  their  tactics  were  woefully  mistaken.  To 
disturb  a  meeting  is  not  the  best  way  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  it,  and,  if  their  object  was  to  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  hostile  to  the  House  of  Lords,  they  could  not  have 
taken  a  surer  method  of  frustrating  it  than  by  exciting 
the  disgust  and  anger  of  the  respectable  and  orderly 
portion  of  the  audience.  Englishmen  don’t  like  to 
be  bullied,  and  they  detest  conversion  by  the  bludgeon. 
Had  the  enthusiasts  in  the  galleries  quietly  waited  till 
an  amendment  was  proposed  in  regular  form,  they  would 
in  all  probability  have  gained  a  triumph ;  but  their 
foolish  disorderliness  left  them  in  a  minority,  which  was 
patent  to  every  one,  except  a  certain  fat,  greasy,  blatant 
demagogue  in  the  gallery.  The  resolution  itself — that 
not  merely  the  Bishops,  but  the  temporal  Lords  as 
well,  should  be  relieved  from  legislative  duties  —  was 
worthy  of  more  respectful  discussion  than  its  supporters 
seemed  willing  to  admit.  The  Lords  try  the  patience  of  the 
country  severely.  It  would  not  bo  easy  to  point  to  any 
valuable  measures  devised  or  carried  by  them,  and  it  is  only 
too  notorious  that  most  useful  measures  are  continually 
checked  by  them.  Hereditary  legislation  is  only  defensible 
in  principle  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monarch,  it  does  not 
interfere  with  or  hamper  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
nation.  If,  in  addition  to  being  anomalous  in  theory,  the 
House  of  Lords  makes  itself  a  nuisance  obstructing  the 
highway  of  legislation,  it  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 


The  Common  Lands. —  If  any  act  ever  justified  an 
insurrection  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  it  is  the  iniquitous 
way  in  which  the  property  of  the  poor  has  been  confiscated 
ky  successive  Landlord  Parliaments.  This  system  has  been 
carried  on  for  more  than  two  centuries  without  any  effective 
^eck  or  hindrance.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  late  Joseph 
ume  brought  the  subject  of  the  enclosure  of  commons 
before  Parliament,  he  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  large 
•common  had  been  seized  upon  and  enclosed  by  neighbour¬ 
ing  landed  proprietors,  and  all  that  was  left  for  the  people 
^as  just  suflScient  land  on  which  to  build  a  Union  work- 
ousel  Aided  by  Parliament,  the  doubtful  claims  of 
oT  ti  ^^^ve  been  suffered  to  override  the  claims 

®  public,  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
^rer.  The  scripture  text,  “  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and 
u  ness  thereof,”  has  been  interpreted  in  its  most 
wav^”*  ^ 1-^6  contrast  of  the  tender 
thpJ  Ayrton  protects  the  well-to-do  class  in 

in  Hamilton  Gardens  and  the  reckless  way 

robbeH^  *  iu  bas  allowed  the  public  to  be  j 

m  the  enclosure  of  Epping  Forest.  In  fact,  with  | 


Mrs  Torpey  Again. — An  interesting  and  important 
conversation  relative  to  the  case  of  Mrs  Torpey  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  week,  which 
ought  to  have  been  followed  up,  and  wo  hope  will  yet  be 
followed  up,  by  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  abolishing  the 
untenable  presumption  of  law  that  led  to  the  acquittal 
of  the  principal  actor  in  the  now  celebrated  chloroform 
robbery.  The  Attorney- General  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  “  if  the  Recorder  had  not  placed  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  law  before  the  jury  there  would  have  been  no 
pretence  for  the  verdict  which  they  found,”  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  that,  although  the  presumption  might  at  one  time 
have  corresponded  with  the  fact,  ”  it  was  entirely  inappli¬ 
cable  at  a  period  when  the  position  of  women  had  been  so 
completely  altered.”  Is  the  matter  to  rest  here  ?  While 
the  law  continues  unchanged,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our 
judges,  when  similar  cases  arise,  to  instruct  the  jur^  that 
a  wife  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  participation  in  any 
crime,  except  treason  and  murder,  which  may  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  company  with  her  husband,  unless  it  is  clearly 
proved  that  she  acted  on  her  own  free-will,  and  not  at 
the  instigation  of  her  husband.  Frequent  miscarriages 
of  justice  must  be  expected,  so  long  as  this  presumption 
of  law  is  maintained ;  and  no  case  is  ever  likely  to^  occur 
that  will  more  thoroughly  demonstrate  the  necessity  for 
an  amendment  of  the  law  than  that  of  Mrs  Torpey. 
After  the  very  able  and  conclusive  speech  which  he  has 
delivered  on  this  subject.  Sir  Robert  Collier  would  seem 
to  have  committed  himself  to  the  task  of  franung  the 
necessary  statute,  but  if  ho  should  feel  himself  hampered 
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the  Church  that  does  not  ecjually  or  more  strongly  apply  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  ”  Mr  Voysey  was  not 
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by  Ills  official  position,  some  of  the  legal  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  assume  the  initiative.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  let  the  present  opportunity  slip  by 
unused.  The  public  have  been  grievously  disappointed 
at  the  glaring  failure  of  justice  in  this  case,  and  are 
entitled  to  be  guaranteed  against  further  scandal  from 
the  same  cause.  > 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  VOYSEY  JUDGMENT. 

Sir, — The  Rev.  Mr  Voysey  now  stands  without  the  pale  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  at  present  constituted. '  But  the 
“  orthodox  ”  jiarty  may  soon  have  cause  bitterly  to  repent 
their  triumph.  Mr  Voysey  is  not  silenced,  and  his  opinions 
are  not  in  any  way  discredited.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  prosecution  have,  unintentionally,  done  him 
the  greatest  possible  service  by  the  publicity  given  to  his 
views,  and  the  popular  sympathy  excited  by  his  expulsion. 
The  muzzle  has  now  been  Uiken  off,  and  Mr  Voysey  will 
address  multitudes  who  would  have  remained  ignorant  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  brave  Yorkshire  vicar.  Thousands 
have  rushed  to  hear  him  preach.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
will  read  his  sermons,  and  while  the  “  orthodox "  parson 
mumbles  his  lithographed  sermon  to  a  small  and  drowsy 
congregation,  Mr  Voysey  will  be  known  as  the  exponent  of 
the  true  Protestant  principle,  by  which  alone  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  can  be  justified  ;  right  of  private  judgment  and  freedom 
to  publish  our  opinions,  on  which  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  depend. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  will  be 
asked  :  What  has  this  man  done,  and  what  fault  has  he  com¬ 
mitted,  that  he  has  been  expelled  from  a  (so-called )  National 
Church  ?  Has  he  been  guilty  of  nonconformity  to  Church 
discipline  ;  of  innovation  in  ritual  and  public  worship ;  of 
grossly  immoral  conduct  disgraceful  to  the  cloth  ?  No  ;  Mr 
Voysey  never  flaunted  in  the  garb  of  a  medieeval  monk, 
bearded  his  bishop,  or  rebelled  again  and  again  after  repeated 

Iiardons  from  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  like  ‘‘Father 
gnatius,**  who,  at  an  audience  from  the  Pope,  received  an 
amiable  and  well-merited  rebuke.  His  Holiness,  laying  his 
finger  on  the  dress  worn  by  Mr  Lyne,  said :  “  Cultivate 
humility,  my  sou  ;  this  costume  does  not  make  the  monk.”  A 
neat  and  appropriate  application  of  “  Cucidlu*  non  facit 
monachumV 

8^  that  Mr  Voysey  represents  extreme  rationalism,  and 
Mr  Lyne  extreme  ritualism.  Surely  the  Church  of  England 
(if  it  deserve  that  name)  should  find  room  for  both  within 
her  ample  pale.  But  the  Church  which  shields  “Father 
Ignatius  ”  and  expels  Mr  Voysey  is  not  national.  Mr 
Voysey  never  insulted  a  Lord  Chancellor,  like  Dr  Pusey,  who, 
in  print,  called  Lord  Westbury  “an  unjust  judge  ”  who  has 
given  “an  impious  decision,”  “and  so  far  as  in  him  lies 
poisoned  the  springs  of  English  justice  in  matters  of  faith,” 
who  stands  “  plighted  to  a  profanation  of  justice,”  and  is  to 
be  accounted  among  those  who  are  “  enemies  of  the  faith  and 
God.”  Mr  Voysey  never  declared  himself  a  Nonconformist, 
as  did  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  thus 
referred  to  in  the  Examiner  of  November  14,  1863  :  “It  can 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  Primate  of  England,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  refusal  to 
perform  the  burial  service  in  certain  cases  for  which  no  ex¬ 
ception  is  made  in  the  Liturgy.  His  engagement  was  to 
perform  all  the  prescribed  offices  of  the  Church,  but  against 
one  he  rebels  on  the  score  of  an  excess  of  charity  he  cannot 
stomach.  How  is  this  recusancy  to  be  distinguished  from 
Dr  Colenso’s  nonconformity,  and  on  what  principle  is  the 


among  the  9,000  clergymen  who  signed  the  Oxford  declara¬ 
tion,  protesting  against  the  decision  of  Privy  Council  relating 
to  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  thereby  declaring  themselves  Non¬ 
conformists  to  the  Church  by  law  established.  By  what  law  of 
equity  and  justice  is  Mr  Voysey  expelled  from  a  Church  in 
which  “  Father  Ignatius  ”  is  suffered  to  remain,  a  Church 
which  instituted  no  proceedings  against  the  late  Archbishop,  or 
Dr  Pusey,  or  the  9,000  clergymen  who  objected  to  the  decision 
of  Privy  Council,  abolishing  hell  with  costs,  and  making  it 
legal  in  a  clergyman  to  deny  the  eternity  of  future  punish¬ 
ment  ?  This  IS  the  mistake  of  “  orthodox  ”  divines,  that 
they  are  to  be  above  the  law,  while  using  it  as  an  engine  to 
crush  their  theological  opponents  ;  that  the  State  connection 
is  to  give  them  endowment  and  the  protection  of  secular 
authority  ;  but  not  in  the  least  to  curtail  their  freedom  of 
action  ;  not  to  interfere  with  their  Protestant-Papal,  self- 
asserted,  self-derived  right  to  be  infallible  ;  to  inle  despotic¬ 
ally  over  their  muzzl^  fellow-clergymen,  and  decide  dog¬ 
matically  what  they  shall  teach  and  the  laity  believe  1 


Mr  Voysey  is  expelled  for  heresy.  How  is  his  herenv 
proved  ?  The  Crown  lawyers  have  decided  that  his  opini3 
contradict  some  of  the  doctrines  expressed  in  the  Thirty-ui 
Articles.  In  spite  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Priv^ 
Council,  it  is  still  quite  possible  that  Mr  Voysey  does  n  t 
really  controvert  any  doctrine  in  any  Article ;  provided  such 
doctrine  be  expounded  in  its  broadest,  lowest,  and  mostleriti 
mate  sense.  Probably  Mr  Voysey  has  only  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  some  popular  gloss  or  explanation,  sanctioned 
and  received  by  usage,  of  some  inexplicable  and  sublime 
mystery  contained  in  the  doctrine.  The  real  meanings  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  some  of  the  Articles  are  still  open 
questions  undetermined  by  profound  and  learned  theologi^ 
But  grant  that  Mr  Voysey  has  denied  doctrines  taught  in  the 
Articles.  What  then  ?  Does  it  follow  that  his  views  cannot 
be  sound,  just,  and  true  ?  Are  the  Articles  inspired  ?  Were 
they  drawn  up  by  infallible  men  ?  They  simply  eml^dy  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  Protestent  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  year  1562  ;  a  time  in  which  some  of  the 
most  pious,  moral,  and  learned  nien  thought  that  witches 
should  be  burned  alive  I  It  is  neither  just  nor  wise  to  make 
subscription  to  these  Articles  a  crucial  test  of  a  clergyman’s 
orthodoxy  in  the  year  1871.  The  truth  or  untruth  of  Mr 
Voysey’s  theology  is  not  in  any  way  determined  by  his  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  Church  of  England  ;  though  his  honesty  cer¬ 
tainly  is.  If  Mr  Voysey  had  preached  against  his  conscience 
in  accordance  with  the  Articles,  no  prosecution  for  heresy 
would  have  taken  place.  If,  after  condemnation,  he  had 
recanted,  and  eaten  his  words,  he  would  have  been  reinstated 
in  his  pulpit. 

We  have  then  arrived  at  this  dead  lock,  that  an  indus¬ 
trious,  intelligent,  eloquent  clergyman  may  be  expelled  from 
the  “  national”  Church,  not  for  nonconformity  to  discipline, 
innovations  in  ritual  and  public  worship,  or  immoral  conduct  • 
but  for  the  crime  of  using  the  talents  which  God  gave  him ; 
for  thinking  and  preaching  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth ; 
for  publishing  his  conscientious  convictions  ;  not  because  hb 
doctrines  have  been  confuted  and  proved  false,  but  because 
they  are  deemed  contradictory  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
Mr  Voysey’s  expulsion  will  tend  to  precipitate  a  very  sweep¬ 
ing  measure  of  religious  reform.  Parliament  may  veiy  soon 
offer  to  the  church  by  law  established  the  choice  of  alterna¬ 
tives  :  either  abolition  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  or  disconnection  between  Church  and  State.  The 
expulsion  of  Mr  Voysey  has  proved  that  the  Church,  as  at 
present  constituted,  does  not  represent  the  religious  thought 
of  the  people  of  England.  The  Church  must  become  national, 
or  disendowment  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  English¬ 
men  will  not  pay  eleven  millions  per  annum  to  a  sect  without 
the  genius,  learning,  or  practical  wisdom  of  the  Romish 
Church.  If  honest  thinkers  and  conscientious  preachers  ^ 

silenced  or  expelled,  the  Church  of  England  must  perish 
from  intellectual  inanition.  As  for  the  majority  of  the  men 
who,  after  the  Voysey  Judgment,  are  willing  to  put  manacles 
on  their  minds,  or  those  who  do  not  desire  to  remove  the  gag 
which  now  impedes  their  utterance,  they  are  utterly  incar 
pable  of  comprehending,  much  less  of  averting,  the  danger. 
As  for  the  Alumni  of  St  Aidan’s  and  St  Bee’s,  and  of  the 
“Orthodox”  party,  coquetting  with  or  denouncing  Rome, 
whining  against  intidelitv,  cowering  before  the  atheism  thej 
dare  not  boldly  attack,  frowning  on  science  and  prosecuting 
“heretics,”  what  can  these  poor  creatures  do  against  the 
serried  phalanx  of  Rome’s  battalions,  or  the  organisation 
which  preaches  revolt  against  our  God  and  our  Queen, 
doing  its  w’orst  to  sweep  from  the  minds  of  the  uneducated 
masses  the  very  names  of  Religion  and  Immortality  ?  The« 
men  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church  and  betray  the  bulwaia 
which  they  dare  not  defend.  Of  these  Prot^tant  Papis^ 
trimmers,  time-servers,  halters  between  two  opinions,  the 
well-wishers  to  a  National  Established  Church  may  say  with, 
a  sigh,  .  .  .  „ 

“  Non  tali  auxilio^  nec  defensoribue  istts. 

The  orthodox  party  resemble  the  insurgents  of  Paris.  They 
will  not  fight  against  the  common  enemy.  .Th^  -S****^^ 
prosecute,  try  to  silence  and  ruin,  brave  men,  like  Mr  ’ 
who  would  have  saved  them  from  the  common  * 

destruction.  In  the  words  of  Bishop  Hinds  (‘  Free  Discusm 
of  Religious  Topics  ’) ;  “  There  is  but  one  course  . 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  age  in  which  we  .ar? 

The  rule  of  ecclesiastical  conformity  must  be  limited  w 
formity,  by  clergymen  as  well  as  laymen,  to 
rights  of  the  Church,  leaving  to  both  unrestnetM  f 
in  discussing  its  doctrines.  The  suggestion  may  find  . 
with  few  at  present ;  by  many  it  may  be  scouted  as  a 
which  no  one  can  seriously  entertain,  but  to  this 
come ;  if  not,  the  causes  which  have  been  long  opeia  8 
the  disparagement  of  the  National  Church  as  the 
Church  will  acquire  more  and  more  strength,  untH  ^ 

throw  as  a  national  institution  is  accomplish^.  . 
the  existing  rule  of  conformity  is  enforced,  there  is 
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set 


•n  interdict  on  a  clergyman’s  seeking  truth  for  truth's  sake— 
*  that  investigation  of  religious  doctrines  to  whicli  the 
irch  owes  its  present  condition,  and  which  is  the  inherit- 
ntJp  of  all  its  members  through  all  generations.” 

ance  u  J  ^  A  rr-urw/M^r^ci 


Autonomos. 


BtER  AND  FOOD. 

c*r  —Knowing  that  the  Examiner  does  not  coniine  itself 

1  ollV  to  one  side  of  the  questions  brought  forward  in  its 
L  I  venture  to  ask  your  insertion  of  the  following 
^tracts  as  an  answer  to  a  remark  made  in  the  article  on 
‘^Sunday  Trading  ”  in  your  number  of  April  Ist.  The  remark 
I  allude  to  is  this :  “  But  a  certain  amount  of  beer  is  almost 

niuch  a  necessary  as  are  potatoes  and  bread.”  This  theory 

•  not  only  disputed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
Authorities,  but  V  practical  experience  of  over  3,000,000 
of  total  abstainers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vast  numbers 
of  the  earth’s  inhabitants  whose  religions  forbid  the  use  of 
ilcoholic  drinks.  In  a  memorial  signed  by  2,000  physicians, 
iur^eons  and  scientific  men,  including  the  late  Sir  Benjamin 
0  Brodie,  Sir  James  Clark,  Robert  Ferguson,  M.D.,  Sir 
John  Forbes,  M.D.,  Professor  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  M.D.,  Aston  C.  Key,  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.D., 
Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  and  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.,  the  following 

aUteiuents  are  made :  ^  . 

That  the  most  peifect  health  is  compatible  with  total  abstinence 
from  all  such  intoxicating  beverages,  whether  in  the  form  of 
ftnlcnt  spirits,  or  as  wine,  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  &c. 

That  persons  accustomed  to  such  drinks  may,  with  perfect 
safety,  discontinue  them  entirely,  either  at  once  or  gradually, 

after  a  short  time.  ,  .  -  if.,.. 

That  total  and  universal  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages 
of  all  sorts,  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  health,  the  prosperity, 
the  morality,  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

And  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  his  “  Physiological  Errors  of 
Moderation,”  says : 

I  give  this  as  my  deliberate  and  conscientious  conviction,  that 
the  use  of  stimulating  liquors  as  an  ordinary  beverage  is  fraught 
with  more  or  less  mischief  in  every  case  in  which  they  are 
habitually  used,  and  I  never  knew  moderate  indulgence  in  them 
not  attended  or  followed  by  derangement  of  the  nervous  system 
and  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  digestion;  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  mental  and  bodily  labour 
can  he  performed  by  those  who  abstain  altogether  from  alcoholic 
drinks,— a  fact  established  by  the  recent  experiments  in  casting 
the  Lancaster  shot  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  none  could 
endure  the  fatigue  but  total  abstainers. 

Sir  John  Forbes,  too,  remarks ; 

Men  can  do  well  without  alcoholic  drinks.  It  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  most  moderate  quantity  is,  speaking  generally, 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  perfect  vigour,  under  any  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstance  of  bodily  labour.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
proved  that  a  proper  allowance  of  good  food,  without  any  alcoholic 
drinks,  is  the  best  support  of  man. 

These  quotations  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  beer  for  the 
working  man.  I  am  &c., 

Hyde-park  Gardens,  April  5th.  A  Constant  Reader. 

WHAT  SOME  WICKED  PEOPLE  ARE  SATING  ABOUT  THE 
BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER. 

Sir,— The  profane,  such  is  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
are  ever  on  the  look-out  to  tike  to  task  the  saintly-minded 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Now  he  has  aroused  their  wrath  for 
having  preferred  his  son,  who  is  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
to  the  living  of  St  Mary’s,  Southampton.  The  income  thereof 
is  only  l,150f.  with  a  parsonage,  and  the  population  is  over 
8,000.  How  can  these  profane  folks,  who  are  so  worldly, 
understand  the  doings  of  one  who  is  so  saintly  ?  They  hesi¬ 
tate  not,  nevertheless,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  right 
reverend  prelate,  and  to  say  that  this  exercise  ot  his  patronage 
savours  ot  a  job.  But  hovr  could  one  whose  reverence  for 
ajioatolic  precepts  and  commands  is  so  great  do  otherwise, 
since  St  Paul  has  said  :  “  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and  es|ieci^ly  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the 
faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel  ?  ”  His  lordship’s  would- 
M  judges  urge  that  to  such  a  living  some  one  who  has  borne 
the  burfen  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  some  poverty-stricken 
^Uh  in  the  diocese,  ought  to  have  been  collated.  They 
forget  that  so  holy  a  man  as  the  bishop  must  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  very  great  trust  imposeu  upon  him,  and  that  it 
roust  have  been  after  much  thought,  and  probably  prayer, 
k  choice,  and  that  he  is  assured  that  he  has 

^^11  rijjht  place.”  Who  can  know  so 

hA  father  the  capacity  of  a  son  for  a  responsible 

oerth  ?  Besides,  be  it  known  to  these  profane  judges  that  it 

*  said  that  the  rector  designate,  whilst  at  Oxford,  was  nick- 
smed  after  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Old  Testament.  At 

*Ka**^^  ®  then,  the  reverend  gentleman  must  have 

an  tastes,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  righteous, 

*0  tar  to  justify  hia  father’s  selection. 

I  am,  &c.,  M.A.  Oxford. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

ENGLAND : 

.  Princess  of  Wales  gave  birth  to  a  son,  her  sixth 

child,  at  Sandringham. 

FRANCE ; 

^  engagement  took  place  between  the  troops  of 
*k  Paris  and  those  from  Versailles.  According  to 

the  Times  correspondent,  “About  10,000  troops  from  Versailles 
^me,  half  of  them  by  Raeil,  half  by  St  Clond,  and  converged  on 
Lourbevoie.  Large  bodies  of  the  Paris  National  Guards  have 
been  for  the  last  day  or  two  collecting  in  that  neighbourhood, 
prepared  to  repel  or  make  an  attack,  and  the  irritation  and  im¬ 
patient  disquietude  being  on  both  sides  very  great,  each  doubtless 
supposed  that  the  other  was  about  to  take  the  offensive.  A  shot 
fired  on  either  side  would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
a  general  conflict.  The  Communist  account  is  that  the  Versailles 
troops  fired  first  and  killed  an  officer ;  but  I  heard  on  the  spot 
from  an  eyewitness  that  the  first  man  killed  was  a  Versailles  par- 
lementaire,  a  doctor,  shot  by  a  National  Guard,  who  wished  to 
take  him  prisoner  as  a  spy,  and  thought  that  he  was  going  to  draw 
a  revolver.  The  Communists  were  forced  back  on  Courbevoie, 
which  for  a  short  time  they  held  by  keeping  up  a  fire  from  the 
windows,  but  they  were  shelled  out  of  it  by  field-pieces  from  Mont 
Val^rien.  They  had  no  artillery.  They  fell  back  on  the  Pont 
Neuilly,  and  there  long  kept  up  a  very  hot  fusillade,  but  they  were 
again  forced  to  retire ;  they  withdrew  into  Paris  and  shut  the 
gates,  followed  in  their  retreat  by  shells.  The  number  of  the 
National  Guards  is  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  8,000; 
probably  not  more  than  2,000  took  part  in  the  engagement,  and 
about  a  third  of  the  Versailles  troops.  The  latter  had  mitrail¬ 
leuses.  Many  of  the  houses  at  Caurbevoie  and  Neuilly  suffered 
from  shells,  and  some  shells  fell  far  beyond  the  gates  in  the 
Avenue  Neuilly  and  Grande  Arm^e  towards  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.” 

April  4. — The  Communist  troops  renewed  the  struggle  in  much 
greater  force.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  reported ;  “  All 
last  night  the  rappel  was  beaten  and  large  camps  were  formed  in 
the  Avenue  Neuilly,  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm6e,  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Bivouac  fires 
were  lighted,  and  great  movement  and  animation  prevailed  all 
night.  The  ‘Marseillaise*  and  the  ‘Chant  du  D^art  ’  were 
sung,  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cry  of  ‘  Vive  la  Commune !  * 
the  new  cry,  ‘  A  Versailles !  ’  came  generally  into  fashion.  In  the 
morning  it  was  found  that  the  Communist  troops  had  responded 
to  the  rappel  better  than  was  generally  expected  from  them,  and 
that  some  even  of  the  so-called  reactionary  arrondissements  had 
furnished  certain  contingents.  An  army  of  over  100,000  men 
ready  for  a  sortie  had  assembled,  under  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Bergeret.  who  divided  them  into  three  columns. 
At  about  five  o’clock  they  set  out,  the  left  column  marching 
upon  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  the  right  upon  Courbevoie  and 
Versailles,  the  centre  upon  Sevres  and  St  Cloud.  The  three 
were  to  converge  upon  Versailles,  the  object  of  the  attack. 
The  plan  is  believed  to  have  utterly  failed.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  failure  seems  to  have  been  a  delusive  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  that  Fort  Valerien  would 
not  fire  upon  them.  In  this  belief  they  advanced  close  up 
under  the  guns,  and  even  placed  batteries  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort.  The  commandant  of  the  fort  left  them  un¬ 
deceived  as  long  as  possible,  and  allowed  a  large  number  to  march 
by  unmolested  to  Nanterre  and  Rueil.  When  he  at  last  opened 
fire,  they  were  taken  by  surprise  and  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
A  large  number  returned  to  Paris.  The  retreat  began  before 
eight  o’clock,  and  continued  some  hours.  Those  who  had  passed 
beyond  VaMrien  found  their  retreat  unexpectedly  cut  off  by  the 
fire  of  its  guns.  The  centre  column  advanced  under  cover  of  the 
forts  of  Issy  and  Vanves,  up  to  which  batteries  had  been  carried. 
These  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  Sevres.  The  hottest  fire  was 
between  Sevres  and  Ch&tillon.  Chatillon  was  occupied  by  about 
10,000  of  the  Communist  troops.  Severe  fighting  is  also  reported 
in  the  low  ground  lying  between  Valerien  and  Buzenval.  Before 
eight  the  Versailles  troops  were  completely  masters  of  all  the 
ground  stretching  from  Rueil  and  Nanterre  towards  Courbevoie.’* 
On  the  same  day  the  Communists  were  defeated  at  Marseilles. 

6.— Desultory  fighting  between  the  rival  forces  continued 
outside  Paris,  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Forts  Issy,  Vanvres,  and 
Moutrouges,  on  this  and  the  following  day.  The  Government 
troops  attempted  to  capture  these  forts  without  success. 

INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Ballot  Bill,— Read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons  on  April  8. 
Enclosure  Law  Amendment  Bill, — Read  a  second  time  in  the 
Commons  on  April  4,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
Licensing  Bill, — Introduced  by  Mr  Bruce  in  the  Commons  on 
April  8.  By  it  the  existing  districts  will  be  considerably  sub¬ 
divided,  and  it  will  be  left  to  the  local  magistrates  in  the  first 
instance  to  decide  in  each  district,  without  appeal,  how  many 
licences  shall  be  allowed.  But  if  they  go  beytmd  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  population  the  ratepayers  may  challenge  their 
decision  and  demand  a  poll.  Up  to  that  standard  the  magis¬ 
trates  have  absolute  power,  and  the  ratepayers  have  no  initiative 
to  increase  the  number  of  houses,  but  only  a  veto.  After  the 
number  for  each  district  is  settled  the  magistrates  certificates 
will  be  distributed  by  putting  them  np  to  the  highest  bidder 
by  public  tender.  One  man  may  purchase  all  the  licences  of  a 
district,  but  the  magistrates  will  have  power  to  inspect  the 
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more  healthy  than  they  are.  During?  the  late  elections  in  I 
she  had  seeen  ladies  working  heartily  who  had  been  little 
than  chronic  invalids  before,  and  she  had  seen  the  same  tliinff 
the  cholera  epidemic.  “It  is,”  said  Mrs  Anderson,  “in  the  f« 
all  injustices  are  wrong  and  mischievous,  that  I  would  ap 
every  person  who  cares  for  justice,  right,  and  fairness,  to  pu 
this  great  injustice  as  between  men  and  women,  and  allow 
to  develop  not  only  socially  but  politically,  as  citizens— 
them  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.” 


houses!  and  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  men  placed  in 
these  houses  as  managers.  The  certificates  will  only  be  for  a 
certain  period,  liable  to  revocation  ;  and  the  Excise  licences 
which  are  to  follow  on  them  will  be  cf  two  sorts— a  general 
licence  corresponding  to  the  present  publican’s  licence,  and 
a  limited  licence  corresponding  to  the  beer  licence.  Existing 
holders  of  licences  will  be  allowed  a  ten  years’  tenure, 
on  the  payment  of  a  licence  rent,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
licenCw‘8  will  cease,  but  the  holders  will  have  a  prior  right  if  any 
of  them  arc  renewed.  As  to  the  hours  of  closing,  the  Bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  equalise  public  and  beer  houses,  and  to  close  all  at 
midnight  in  London,  at  11  in  the  country  towns,  and  10  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  opening  hour  is  to  be  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  hours  on  Sunday  will  be  from  1  to  3,  and  from 
7  to  9  o’clock. 

Local  Government  and  Taxation  Bill, — Introduced  by  MrGoschen 
in  the  Commons  on  April  3. — The  Bill  proposes  to  consolidate 
all  the  local  rates  into  one.  For  the  future,  every  local  board 
or  authority  will  send  in  an  estimate  of  its  year’s  expenditure 
to  the  parish  authority,  and  all  their  requisitions  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  one  consolidated  rate  raised  for  all  these  local  pur- 

1>o8cs.  There  w  ill  also  be  a  consolidated  audit,  and  the  Assessed 
lates  Act  will  apply  to  the  rate.  The  fact  of  being  rated  to 
the  Consolidated  Kate  will  qualify  for  a  Parliamentary  vote 
instead  of  the  payment  of  the  Poor  Kate.  It  is  also  provided 
that  the  rates  shall  all  be  collected  by  a  paid  collector.  h>ery 
year  each  parish  will  elect  a  parochial  chairman,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  Board,  will  discharge  the  functions  of  the 
overseers,  the  highway  surveyors,  the  lighting  and  watching 
inspectors,  and  the  executive  duties  of  the  vestries.  He  will 
make  the  rate  and  generally  represent  the  parish.  All  the 
local  elections  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  of  Parochial  Boards, 
Highway  Boards,  &c.,  will  be  held  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
Ballot.  Wherever  two  Boards  exist,  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
the  same  area,  they  shall  be  merged  into  one ;  the  Union  is  to  be 
thearea,  and  the  Guardians  the  authority  for  sanitary  purposes, 
with  certain  exceptions ;  and  all  matters  relating  to  local 
finance  are  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  President  of 
the  Poor-law  Board.  The  Bill  enacts  that  all  hereditaments 
whatever  in  a  parish  shall  be  rated,  and  this  w'ill  include 
Government  property,  charity  property,  mines,  timber,  game, 
&C.  All  property  w’ill  be  valued  on  the  same  principles. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  division  of  rates  between  the  owner 
and  occupier,  and  making  void  all  contracts  to  the  contrary. 
Prayer  Book  (Table  of  Lessons)  Bill,— Bead  a  second  time  in  the 
Commons  on  March  31. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  disorders  in  France  continue  to  have  a  depresi 
effect  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  especially  as,  after  the  P 
insurgents  are  defeated,  considerable  time  must  necessa 
elapse  before  order  will  be  finally  secured.  And  altho 
some  transactions  have  taken  place  in  our  markets 
foreign  securities,  these  have  been  principally  on  foreigi 
purely  speculative  account.  Money  continues  to 


;n  or 

*  «  *  1  -  -  arrive  in 

abundance,  large  amounts  of  gold  being  daily  taken  into  tho 
Bank ;  while  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  has  stopped  the 
.means  of  providing  employment  for  our  surplus  capitaL 
Railways  and  all  Home  securities  continue  to  advance,  and 
are  likely  to  do  so,  as  the  traflSc  returns  are  still  good ;  and 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  on  the  Home  Funds,  which 
commenced  on  Thursday,  will  throw  more  money  into  the 
hands  of  stockholders.  The  considerable  advances 
in  some  stocks  during  the  last  few  weeks  have  caused 
speculative  holders  to  realise,  but  the  approach  of  the 
Easter  holidays  has  prevented  much  animation  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  which  will  be  closed  on  Monday  ;  and,  as- 
a  very  limited  attendance  is  expected  on  Saturday,  business- 
has  been  practically  suspended  from  Thursday  afternoon 
until  next  Tuesday  morning. 

A  fair  business  has  been  done  in  the  Discount  Market,, 
although  the  demand  for  the  4th  of  the  month  was  only 
moderate,  good  bills  being  taken  at  to  2f  per  cent. 
Consols,  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  relaps^  J,  owing 
to  realisation  by  a  few  speculators  and  the  supply  of  stock 
at  the  settlement  being  greater  than  was  anticipated. 

In  Foreign  Securities  there  have  been  considerable  deal¬ 
ings  ;  the  French  Defence  Loan  being,  of  course,  prin¬ 
cipally  affected,  on  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  attack  on  Versailles  and  the  death  of  Gustave 
Flourens.  An  advance  of  2  per  cent,  occurred,  but  much 
fiuctuation  has  since  taken  place,  the  price  leaving  off' 
at  92 1  to  92f. 

Railway  Shares  have  again  improved,  the  advance 
being  chiefiy  attributable  to  the  good  traflBc  returns;., 
South-Eastern  shows  a  rise  of  1 J  on  the  week ;  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire,  ;  and  North-Eastern,  1|.  Great 
Western  declined  on  the  rumour  of  a  strike  in  the  South 
Wales  Collieries,  but  left  off  at  an  improvement  of  |. 

In  Miscellaneous  Securities,  Tramway  Shares  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  chief  attention,  London  being  quoted  5f,  and 
North  Metropolitan,  13J. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Agra  Bank  (Limited),  the  report  of  the  directors  was 
adopted,  and  a  dividend  declared  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  chairman  stated  that  the  bank  is  in  a 
most  satisfactory  position,  and  has  made  substantial  and 
material  progress  during  the  past  year. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Beehive  Hre  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  (Limited),  was  held  at  the  ofiSces  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  25  Finsbury  Place,  on  Wednesday,  Baxter  Langl^, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  report  submitted  was  adopted^ 

The  followincr  were  the  closincr  quotations  on  Thursday : 


Women’s  Scffraoe. — A  public  meeting,  in  support  of  Mr 
Jacob  Bright’s  Bill,  was  announced  to  be  held  on  Monday,  in  the 
Mechanics’  Hall,  Aberdeen.  Long  before  the  time  of  meeting, 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the 
Music  Hall,  which  is  seated  for  5,000  persons,  and  was  speedily 
well  filled  both  in  the  area  and  galleries,  and  crowded  in  the 
orchestra.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Provost.  Kesolu- 
tions  were  carried  unanimously  approving  of  the  Bill  to  remove 
the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  Mr  Jacob  Bright,  and  petitioning  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  its  support.  Mrs  Garrett- Anderson,  M.D.,  moved  one  of  the 
resolutions.  She  said  she  spoke  upon  this  subject,  because  it  had 
a  very  great  bearing  upon  the  larger  question  in  which  she  and  all 
the  intelligent  people  of  this  country  were  greatly  interested ;  that 
was,  the  general  upraising  of  the  whole  position  of  women,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  educated  classes.  And  it  was  because  it  seemed 
to  her  that  giving  women  the  franchise  would  be  a  very  great 
step  towards  the  uplifting  of  the  sex,  that  she  took  an  interest  in 
it.  One  argument  sometimes  urged  was  that  voting  was  not  “  in 
the  sphere  of  women.”  But  the  Bill  applied  only  to  women  who 
were  not  married,  and  it  was  rather  hard  to  confine  them  to  duties 
that  they  had  not  got,  or  to  reproach  women  for  not  being  engrossed 
with  the  care  of  children,  when  they  had  never  been  married. 
We  don’t  say  to  clergymen,  “  we  must  prevent  you  from  voting, 
because  by  so  doing  you  will  neglect  your  duty.”  And  yet  we  say 
to  women,  “  If  wo  do  not  keep  you  from  voting,  you  will  spend 
your  time  in  reading  the  newspapers  and  never  look  after  the 
children.”  Then  we  are  told  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  give 
women  votes,  because  they  would  do  what  the  clergymen  bade 
them.  It  was  not  so  when  women  voted  for  the  London  School 
Board.  In  the  district  in  which  she  lived,  the  clergy  particularly 
recommended  a  set  of  candidates ;  and  yet  in  the  same  district  the 
women  organised  themselves,  without  any  suggestions  from  with¬ 
out,  into  a  most  active  electioneering  body,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
district  was  strongly  againt  the  clerical  influence,  and  the  women 
decidedly  did  not  go  the  way  in  which  the  clergy  would  have 
suggested,  if  they  had  had  their  wish.  Another  argument  was 
the  alleged  inferiority  of  women,  which  seeeined  an  unnecessary 
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foreign  painters. 


by 


A  select  and  very  interesting  exhibition  of  pictures 
foreign  artists  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  at 
the  French  Gallery,  120  Pallmall.  A  comparison  of 
this  collection  with  that  now  on  view  in  Suffolk  street, 
oticed  in  our  last  number,  would  serve  to  point  out 
the  differences  between  the  English  and  foreign  schools 
of  painting.  At  the  veiy  first  glance  round  the  French 
gallery  an  observer  endowed  with  any  perception  cannot 
^1  to  he  struck  by  the  presence  of  qualities  which  are 
too  apt,  in  our  exhibitions,  to  be  conspicuously  absent. 
Evidences  are  discernible  of  careful  training  and  study, 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  technical  details  of 
painting ;  and,  above  all,  of  a  sense  of  the  value  of  har¬ 
mony  and  unity  of  purpose  which  induces  the  omission 
of  details  irrelevant  to,  or  out  of  tune  with,  the  central 
idea  of  the  work.  English  pictures  have  various  points 
of  interest,  and  evidence  manifold  gifts.  Our  painters 
frequently  give  indications  of  powers  which  would  fit 
them  to  be  admirable  actors,  story-tellers,  or  naturalists ; 
but  it  is  just  outside  the  sphere  of  these  talents  that 
we  look  mr  those  special  signs  which  betoken  the  true 
painter’s  faculty. 

M.  Gerome  is  represented  by  a  small  picture  repre¬ 
senting  an  Eastern  girl,  leaning  lazily  against  a  wall, 
holding  a  long  pipe  pendent  in  her  hand.  The  listless 
indolence  of  the  f^e  and  attitude  are  well  rendered,  and 
the  execution  is  most  skilful,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  this  artist.  “  In  the  Temple  ”  (38),  by  M.  Alma 
Tadema,  has  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  its  painter, 
and  also  some  of  his  bad  ones.  The  face  of  the  principal 
figure,  a  girl  clashing  cymbals,  is  poor  in  conception,  and 
weak  in  drawing  and  modelling  ;  her  dress,  however,  is 
original  and  striking  in  treatment  and  design.  M. 
Tadema’s  delicate  feeling  for  colour  is  shown  in  the 
groups  of  figures  seen  through  the  columns  in  the  distant 
part  of  the  temple.  In  a  picture  in  which  architecture 
is  so  important  a  feature,  such  mistakes  as  are  here 
noticeable  in  the  proportion  of  some  of  the  capitals,  should 
not  be  permitted,  nor  is  the  expedient  of  placing  the 
point  of  sight  on  one  side  of  the  picture  defensible. 
Passing  M.  Saintin’s  admirably-painted  “  Indecision  ” 
(44),  w  hich  is  an  example  of  refined  treatment  of  modern 
dress  and  furniture  seldom  found  in  our  exhibitions,  we 
come  to  M.  Vibert’s  cleverly  conceived  and  painted  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians.  Although 
not  on  the  whole  entirely  successful  as  a  picture,  this  work 
abounds  in  most  delightful  passages  of  colour,  and,  from 
a  dramatic  point  of  view,  is  full  of  interest  and  humour. 
Gulliver  lies  asleep,  surrounded  by  the  Lilliputian 
soldiers,  who  having,  as  they  suppose,  fastened  him 
securely  to  the  ground  with  ropes,  pulleys,  anchors,  &c., 
calmly  stand  ready  for  offensive  warfare  on  his  awaking. 
Meantime  his  property  is  undergoing  careful  examina¬ 
tion.  A  large  crane  has  been  erected,  by  means  of 
which  his  pistols  are  being  hauled  out  of  his  belt,  w'hile 
the  works  of  his  watch  excite  great  interest,  the  case 
having  been  prized  open  with  a  sword.  The  grouping 
of  the  figures  is  admirably  managed,  and  the  conception 
of  many  of  the  costumes,  especially  that  which  appears  to 
be  the  uniform  of  a  corps  of  engineers,  is  most  original 
and  effwtive.  The  faces,  too,  are  full  of  character  and 
expression.  The  expenditure  of  more  labour  on  the  sky 
and  on  the  figure  of  Gulliver  himself  would  make  this 
work  Bs  pictorially  successful  as  it  is  now  dramatically 
interesting. 

“  Coming  out  of  Church  ”  (143),  by  M.  Madrazo,  is  a 
gltong  instance  of  carelessness  and  disregard  of  truth. 

he  figures  which  form  the  chief  interest  in  the  picture 
stand  inside  a  large  covered  vestibule  outside  the  church 
oor.  The  general  tone  of  the  group,  the  cold  high- 
ights  on  the  flesh,  and  the  absence  of  reflection,  destroy 
e  impression  of  sunshine  suggested  by  two  brilliant 
^  light  on  the  floor.  “  Learning  a  new  piece  ” 

V  ),  by  the  same  painter,  is  coarse  and  slovenly  in 
execution. 

^  Adam,  an  artist  of  considerable  reputation  in 
^  represented  by  three  pictures,  of  which  the 
important  is  “  A  Scene  in  the  War,— 1870  ”  (166).  , 


The  grouping  of  the  crowds  of  soldiers  in  this  little 
picture  is  very  masterly.  The  figures  have  nil  the 
appearance  of  being  exactly  where  they  would  be, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  exactly  where  they 
should^  be  for  the  requirements  of  the  composition,  so 
well  hidden  is  the  art  of  their  arrangement.  “  Austrian 
Dragoons  en  Vidette  ”  (4)  is  another  instance  of  tho 
same  power  of  grouping.  Here  the  figures  are  rather 
larger,  and  the  admirable  truth  and  reality  ©f  the  expres¬ 
sions  on  the  faces  more  clearly  visible. 

“  The  Historiographer  ”  (114),  by  V.  Lagye,  is  in  tho 
manner  of  the  late  Baron  Leys,  and  is  noticeable  on 
account  of  the  careful  and  conscientious  work  it  contains, 
and  for  the  truthful  and  unaffected  realisation  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  a  characteristic  of  this  school.  Tho 
capability  of  delineating  simplicity  and  unconsciousness 
in  the  faces  distinguishes  also  the  works  of  !M.  Josef 
Israels,  and  gives  them  an  interest  which  they  would 
otherwise  lack.  The  types  chosen  by  him  are  unneces¬ 
sarily  poor  and  ignoble  in  themselves,  and  wn  seek 
in  vain  that  mode  of  treatment  which  alone  could 
dignify  them,  and  make  them  worthy  subjects  for 
the  painter  s  art.  “  Evening  at  Genoa  ”  (101),  by 
M.  J.  Fluggen,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  example  of 
the  power  of  artistic  handling  to  elevate  a  common¬ 
place  scene.  The  careful  arrangement  of  the  figures, 
and  the  agreeable  disposition  of  the  lines  of  drapery, 
ari’est  and  interest  the  eye. 

MM.  Toulmouche  and  Coomans  arc  painters  whose 
works  are  known  in  this  country  by  means  of  photographs. 
“  The  Fair  Correspondent  ”  (132),  by  M.  Toulmouche, 
is  in  the  manner  to  which  he  has  accustomed  us.  A 
velvet  dress,  of  a  most  disagreeable  hue,  painted  wdth  a 
certain  facility,  and  clothing  a  fat,  uninteresting,  and 
degraded-looking  woman,  a  piano,  on  which  is  a  piece  of 
music,  called  “  Marguerite,”  and  a  few  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  make  up  this  picture.  Everything  suggests 
shovry  vulgarity.  Dexterity  in  handling  the  brush, 
which  gives  to  this  painter’s  work  whatever  merit  it 
possesses,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  painting  of  IM. 
Coomans,  whose,  “Poesie”  (94)  is  another  of  tho 
flimsy  pseudo-classical  productions  of  which  ho  has 
given  us  so  many  specimens.  The  colour  is  distressing, 
the  proportions  and  modelling  of  tho  figures  would  dis¬ 
grace  a  drawing-school,  and  the  scantiness  of  tho 
costumes  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance  to  the  Roman 
art  which  is  here  travestied. 

Among  the  French  landscapes  are  small  w'orks  by 
Corot,  Daubigny  and  Maris.  “A  Scene  in  Brittany” 
(90),  by  the  last-named  painter,  is  specially  noticeable. 
The  Dusseldorf  school  is  represented  by  Meyerheim  and 
L.  von  Paal.  Poetical  feeling  for  landscape  distinguishes 
the  productions  of  both  these  artists.  Note  especially 
“  Twilight  ”  (14),  by  Meyerheim,  and  “  Angling  in 
Bavaria”  (117),  by  L.  von  Paal.  From  Munich,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  works  by  Franz  Adam,  we  have  land¬ 
scapes  by  A.  Lier  and  his  pupils,  Baisch  and  Wenglein, 
also  by  Noerr,  Wopfner,  and  Mrs  Folingsby.  “A 
Fishing  Party  ”  (81),  by  Noerr,  is  particularly  charming 
in  its  graceful  arrangement  and  refined  sentiment,  and 
the  sky  in  “Crossing  the  Stream”  (93),  by  Baisch,  is 
remarkable  for  subtlety  and  truth.  We  notice,  however, 
about  the  school  of  Lier,  a  want  of  interesting  composi¬ 
tion  and  variety  of  tone  and  colour,  which  is  made  more? 
apparent  by  a  comparison  between  their  pictures  and 
those  of  the  Dusseldorf  painters. 

M.  Clays’s  “  Calm  on  the  Scheldt  ”  (110),  and  31* 
Mauve’s  “  Wood  Sleigh  in  Holland  ”  (22),  are  worthy 
of  careful  examination. 

This  exhibition  is  fairly  illustrative  of  various  schooIs> 
whoso  tendencies  differ  wddely  from  those  of  all  oui- 
own.  We  are  struck  by  tho  importance  with  which 
pui’ely  artistic  treatment  can  endow  such  natural  or 
artificial  objects  as  most  English  painters  would  scarcely 
regard  as  sufl5.cient  motives  for  their  work,  but  which, 
by  force  of  drawing,  colour,  or  composition,  legitimately 
arrest  the  attention  without  any  dependence  on  that 
romance,  sentiment,  anecdote,  or  remoteness,  which  is  a 
too  necessary  condition  of  popular  painting  in  this  . 
country. 
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MR  MAINE  ON  ANCIENT  SOCIETY. 

ViUntjc-Communities  in  the  East  and  West,  By  Professor  H.  S* 
Maine.  Murray, 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  tlio  immense  value  of  the 
historical  method  of  viewing  legal  questions  that  has 
been  introduced  to  English  jurists  by  Professor  Maine. 
His  remarkable  work  on  ‘Ancient  Law*  startled  the 
students  of  jurisprudence,  not  less  by  the  extreme  skill 
with  which  the  fragments  of  ancient  Eoman  law  were 
connected  with  ill-understood  institutions  in  the  more 
••backward  races  of  the  present  day,  than  by  the  valuable 
light  which  it  threw  upon  much  controverted  questions. 
Amidst  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  modem  civilisation, 
the  touchstone  of  antiquity  often  enables  us  to  predict 
which  of  them  will  disappear,  and  which  will  actively 
determine  the  future.  One  great  lesson  taught  by  Pro- 
fc.s.sor  Maine  was  the  dissolution  of  custom  and  paternal 
despotism  as  the  cohesive  element  in  society,  and  the 
substitution  of  contract  and  individual  freedom  and 
responsibility.  That  topic  receives  some  fresh  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  present  work ;  but  the  main  subject  is  an 
expansion  of  a  theme  distinctly  enunciated  in  the 
‘  Ancient  Law,’  but  now  strengthened  by  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  village-communities  of 
India — namely,  the  origin  of  private  property.  The 
historical  value  of  the  discussion  rests  on  an  assump¬ 
tion  that  ought  to  be  distinctly  stated,  although  it  is  one 
that  can  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  Professor  Maine’s  former  book; — it  is  to  infer  the 
ancient  form  of  an  existing  institution,  not  only  from 
liistorical  records,  but  from  analogous  examples  still  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  Such  a  method  rests  upon  the 
uniformity  of  social  phenomena,  and  the  belief  that  the 
higher  forms  have  grown  out  of  the  lower,  instead  of 
supposing  that  the  low’er  are  a  departure  from  the 
higher. 

The  speculations  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
the  other  partisans  of  the  theory  that  society  was  based 
originally  on  contract,  and  by  the  willing  submission  of 
independent  units  to  a  central  authority  in  order  to 
•escape  the  perils  of  anarchy,  were  consistently  applied 
by  them  to  the  origin  of  property.  Individual  and 
absolute  ownership  w^as  considered  the  original  and 
primitive  form  of  property.  Professor  Maine  contested 
that  view  in  his  ‘  Ancient  Law,’  and  the  present  work 
is  a  more  ample  and  developed  confirmation  of  his  own 
(theory.  He  holds  that  property  was  originally  held  in 
common,  and  the  stages  by  which  it  passed  into  indi¬ 
vidual  ownership  form  one  of  the  most  instructive 
studies  in  legal  history.  The  interest  of  the  question 
turns  chiefly  upon  the  ownership  of  land ;  for  until 
modern  times  other  kinds  of  property  were  of  far  less 
importance.  In  agricultural  communities,  such  as  those 
of  India,  and  the  ancient  Germans  and  Scandinavians, 
there  is  little  to  quarrel  over  except  the  land.  It 
appears,  then,  that  we  must  go  to  the  village-communi¬ 
ties  to  ascertain  the  ancient  ideas  on  the  holding  of 
property  in  land.  On  this  subject  Professor  Maine 
quotes  the  results  of  Von  Maurer’s  investigation  into 
the  remnants  of  communistic  usages  in  England  and 
the  Teutonic  nations,  and  compares  them  with  the  facts 
he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  in  regard  to  the  village- 
communities  in  India. 

The  ancient  Teutonic  community  consisted  of  a 
number  of  families  inhabiting  a  township  or  village, 
surrounded  by  a  common  or  w'aste,  held  in  mixed 
ownersliip  by  the  whole  village,  and  an  arable  area, 
cultivated  in  lots  appropriated  to  the  several  families. 
Each  family  was  governed  by  a  head  or  paterfamilias^ 
who  exorcised  despotic  authority  over  its  inmates,  and 
whose  house  could  not  be  entered  even  by  officera  of 
the  law'.  The  arable  mark  or  area  assigned  to  each 
•family  w’as  in  theory  cut  out  of  the  common  or  waste 
mark.  It  was  commonly  divided  into  three  great 
fields,  each  of  the  fields  in  turn  lying  fallow  for  one 
ydar.  In  each  of  those  fields,  every  bead  of  a  house¬ 
hold  had  an  coual  portion  assiirn^d  to  him.  whinh  La 


uustuui  IS  xuuiiu  ill  KUO  xKuooiau  villages  to  me  present 
day.  It  is  well  known  that  analogous  usages  prevailed 
in  the  Saxon  period  in  England,  but  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  Norman  conquest  was  followed  by  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  tenure  of  land.  This  opinion 
is  now  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Traces  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  system  are  found  extensively.  “  In  almost  all 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties 
particularly,  but  also  in  the  west — in  Wiltshire  for 
example — in  the  south,  as  in  Surrey,  in  the  north,  as  in 
Yorkshire,  there  are  extensive  open  and  common  fields. 
Out  of  316  parishes  in  Northamptonshire,  89  are  in  this 
condition  ;  more  than  100  in  Oxfordshire ;  about 
50,000  acres  in  Warwickshire ;  in  Berkshire,  half  the 
county  ;  more  than  half  of  Wiltshire  ;  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  out  of  a  total  area  of  240,000  acres,  130,000  were 
commonable  meadows,  commons,  and  common  fields.” 

The  great  change  that  passed  over  the  ancient  com¬ 
munism  may  be  described  in  technical  language  as  a 
transition  from  the  mark  to  the  manor,  from  a  demo¬ 
cratic  organism  of  family  landholders  to  an  autocratic 
body  under  a  lord  of  a  manor.  The  manor  contained 
“  tenemental  ”  lands,  held  by  freemen,  in  most  cases 
the  successors  of  the  village-communities,  and  “  the 
lord’s  domain,”  tilled  by  slaves,  who  afterwards  deve¬ 
loped  into  copyholders.  The  most  important  result  of 
this  change  was  that  the  lord  seized  the  waste  or  common 
land,  although  he  did  not  succeed  in  disengaging  it  from 
the  rights  of  the  freemen  to  pasture  and  gathering  fire¬ 
wood.  Professor  Maine’s  conclusion  is  as  follows :  “  The 
encroachments  of  the  lord  were  in  proportion  to  the 
want  of  certainty  in  the  rights  of  the  community.  Into 
the  grass  land  he  intruded  more  than  into  the  arable 
land  ;  into  the  waste  much  more  than  into  either.  The 
conclusion  suggested  to  my  mind  is  that,  in  succeeding 
to  the  legislative  power  of  the  old  community,  he  was 
enabled  to  appropriate  to  himself  such  of  its  rights  as 
were  not  immediately  valuable,  and  which,  in  the  event 
of  their  becoming  valuable,  required  legislative  adjust¬ 
ment  to  settle  the  mode  of  enjoying  them.”  This  con¬ 
clusion  is,  at  the  present  moment,  of  great  practical 
importance.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
commons  have  been  filched  from  the  public,  and  “  en¬ 
closure  ”  is  still  the  cry.  Before  all  the  waste  lands 
are  swallowed  up  by  private  landholders,  the  public  may 
well  inquire  whether  they  have  not  as  good  a  right  to 
succeed  to  the  village-communities  as  lords  of  manors. 
The  lord  is,  and  has  been  from  the  first,  an  usurper; 
where  lands  have  been  enclosed  and  capital  spent  upon 
them  it  might  be  harsh  to  evict  them,  even  with  com¬ 
pensation  ;  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  enclose 
another  acre.  They  have  done  nothing  more  to  the 
commons  than  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean  or  the  bleak 
sides  of  mountains  to  create  a  right  of  property  m 
them ;  their  claim  has  no  more  foundation  in  histon 
than  it  has  in  justice,  and  it  ought  to  be  disallowed. 
Here,  then,  is  practical  work  for  our  “  Reds.”  Lrt*  wi 
agitation  be  raised  to  save  the  commons. 

Reverting  to  the  historical  question,  what  were  the 
immediate  benefits  or  evils  resulting  from  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  manor  for  the  mark.  Professor  Maine  men¬ 
tions  two  points.  He  thinks  that  the  liberation  of  the 
lord  from  the  trammels  of  communistic  cultivation  gave 
him  a  great  advantage  in  bringing  waste  lands 
cultivation.  This  we  should  be  more  easily  reconcueu 
to,  if  it  were  not  that  the  “  improvement  ’’  was 
out  of  the  hard  labour  of  serfs.  Another  thing  was  e 
tendency  of  the  village-communities  to  become 
sive  and  oligarchical.  They  tended,  owing  to  ® 
pressure  of  population,  to  degenerate  into 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  communities,  b 
on  custom,  are  not  favourable  to  progress  and 
stimulus  to  invention,  yet  there  is  another  side  o 
question.  The  “  improvements  ”  of  the  lord  end 
his  monopolising  the  land  and  exactirig  a  marke 
for  the  use  of  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  £ 
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a  similar  phenomenon  in  India,  Professor  Maine  sayh : 
*  It  is  identical  with  that  terrible  problem  of  pauperism 
i^'hich  began  to  press  on  English  statesmen  as  soon  as 
the  old  English  cultivating  groups  began  distinctly  to 
fall  to  pieces.’*  Pauperism,  certainly,  is  a  fearful  price 
to  pay  ^or  our  grand,  old  nobility.  Let  us  compare 
^hat  Professor  Maine  says  of  the  peasant-proprietary 
created  in  some  parts  of  India.  “This  system,  of 
jrhich  the  chief  seat  was  the  province  of  Madras,  has, 
ia  my  opinion,  been  somewhat  unjustly  decried.  Now 
that  it  has  been  modified  in  some  details,  and  that  some 
mistakes  first  committed  have  been  corrected,  there  is 
no  more  prosperous  population  in  India  than  that  which 
has  been  placed  under  it.”  Such  opinions  coming  from 
a  late  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  a 
mau  of  calm  and  large  philosophic  insight,  perfectly 
free,  so  far  as  may  be  judged,  from  any  Radical  preju¬ 
dices,  and  nurtured  in  the  Conservative  atmosphere  of 
Jaw  are  very  hopeful.  They  show  the  results  to  which 
a  dispassionate  observer  of  the  facts  of  history  is  driven 
when  he  approaches  the  subject  with  impartiality,  with 
immense  learning,  and  with  a  philosophical  capacity  to 
which  few  equals  in  this  country  can  be  named. 

We  ought  not  to  part  from  this  volume  without 
noticing  the  valuable  remarks  of  the  first  chapters  on 
“  Law  Sources  in  India.”  Professor  Maine  points  out 
that  the  Laws  of  Mann,  the  codified  law,  are  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  legal  wealth  of  the  country^.  Beyond 
that  sacerdotal  congeries  of  rules,  there  is  a  great 
multitude  of  legal  customs,  varying  to  some  extent  for 
each  community,  and  this  customary  law  is  of  far  more 
practical  importance  than  the  codified  law.  The  laws 
of  Manu  profess  to  be  of  divine  origin  :  in  other  words, 
they  were  imposed  on  the  people  of  India  by  the  triumph 
of  the  Brahrainjcal  caste.  They  are  characterised  by 
an  attempt  to  give  a  sacerdotal  basis  to  customary  law. 
Thus  “  the  right  of  inheritance,  according  to  Hindoo 
law,  is  wholly  regulated  with  reference  to  the  spiritual 
benefits  to  be  conferred  on  the  deceased  proprietor.” 
Also  “  the  extraordinary  harshness  of  the  Hindoo  text- 
writer  to  widows  is  of  sacerdotal  origin.”  The  dis¬ 
abilities  of  widows  have  no  authority  in  the  ancient 
records.  Such  a  fact  is  very  striking.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Christian  fathers  tow  ards 
woman,  from  which  the  anomalies  in  her  position  in 
modern  times  have  arisen.  Sacerdotalism  draws  its 
strength  from  the  ascetic  disposition,  and  asceticism — 
like  the  opposite  extreme  of  sensualism — is  most  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  interests  of  women. 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER. 

The  Silent  Partner,  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Sampson  Low’ 
and  Co. 

Those  who  have  read  Miss  Phelps’s  best  known  work  of 
fiction,  ‘Gates  Ajar,*  might  be  apt  to  infer  from  the  title 
of  her  latest  production  that  it  treated  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  spirit'World.  This  would  be  a  mistake.  The  “  silent 
partner  ”  is  not  a  spirit,  but  a  woman  with  more  or  less  of 
flesh  and  blood  about  her,  who,  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
inherits  a  share  in  an  extensive  cotton-mill,  and  becomes 
^eping  partner  in  a  Massachusetts  manufacturing  firm, 
^ere  is,  however,  a  marked  resemblance  between  the  two 
h^ks.  Not  a  little  of  the  piquai^t  effect  produced  by 
‘Gates  Ajar  ’  was  due  to  the  bold  infroduction  of  familiar 
things  into  what  professed  to  be  a  description  of  life  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  Earth  was,  as  it  were,  translated  bodily 
to  heaven — or  to  some  intermediate  sphere — and  invested 
with  a  ^  mystical,  unreal  atmosphere.  In  *  The  Silent 
artner  ’  the  process  has  been  reversed.  The  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land  has  been  brought  down  and  shed 
upon  a  very  matter-of-fact  district  in  New  England,  and, 
asp^t^  spot  wears  a  strange,  unearthly 

In  several  respects  this  is  a  remarkable  novel.  The 
onception  is  original,  and  the  method  of  working  it  out  is 
nique  Miss  Phelps  writes  with  a  purpose,  but  the 
prac  ical  object  of  her  book  has  been  so  strictly  sub- 
mated  to  the  artistic,  or  we  might  even  say  to  the 
ic  design,  that  a  hasty  reader  who  had  skipped  the 


prefatory  note  might  be  excused  although  he  overlooked 
it  altogether.  The  story  is  at  once  realistic  and  idealistic, 
dramatic  and  subjective.  The  characters  and  incidents  are 
truthfully  and  powerfully  delineated,  but  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  exhibited  suffuses  everything  with 
its  own  peculiar  tint.  Although  the  individuality  of  the 
authoress  is  never  directly  obtruded,  it  is  felt  like  a  subtle 
presence  pervading  the  whole  book,  and  it  is  precisely  this 
curious  blending  of  seemingly  antagonistic  qualities  that 
gives  to  ‘  The  Silent  Partner  *  its  rarest  and  most  charac¬ 
teristic  charm. 

Miss  Phelps  is  a  literary  artist  of  a  high  order,  with  a 
style  quite  as  original  as  her  conception,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  produce  the  complex  effect  at  which  she  aims. 
Her  pictures  are  composed  of  delicate,  almost  imperceptible 
touches,  and  it  ia  only  after  all  the  details  have  been  filled 
in  that  the  main  outlines  become  apparent.  There  ia  not 
a  distinct,  definite,  hard  line  in  the  book,  yet  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  force,  no  hesitation,  no  confusion,  no  un¬ 
certainty.  In  an  unfinished  state.  Miss  Phelps’s  work  would 
closely  resemble  those  paintings  that  Turner  sent  to  the 
Royal  Academy’s  Exhibition,  which  could  not  be  hung  till 
the  master  had  pointed  out  the  top  from  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  chaos  is  transformed  into  a  cosmos  in  as  wonderful  a 
way  in  the  former  case  as  it  was  in  the  latter.  The  finished 
productions  have  also  their  points  of  similarity.  The  same 
breadth  and  fulness  of  handling  the  same  suggestiveness, 
as  of  infinity,  are  common  to  both.  By  an  indirect, 
impalpable  process,  we  are  led  to  reflect  that  the  very  dirt 
rolling  on  the  highway  is  connected  with  systems  of  which 
our  sun  is  but  a  satellite. 

We  are  conscious  that  this  is  high  praise  to  bestow  upon 
a  contemporary  novel,  written  with  the  professed  purpose 
of  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  factory  system  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  ‘  The  Silent  Partner  ’  has  more  affinity  with 
poetry  than  with  ordinary  fiction.  It  is  a  work  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  Its  authoress  tells  us  that  she  was  indebted  for  the 
groundwork  of  her  story  to  the  reports  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour  and  other  kindred 
documents,  but  our  astonishment  at  the  ethereal  structure 
is  only  heightened  by  learning  that  it  has  been  constructed 
out  of  such  gross,  unpromising  materials.  The  evils  occa¬ 
sioned  by  sending  children  to  work  at  too  early  an  age,  and 
of  allowing  women  to  work  when  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy,  together  with  other  arrangements  hardly  less 
cruel,  are  vividly  portrayed ;  but  it  is  not ,  on  these  nor 
indeed  on  any  forms  of  physical  suffering  that  the  reader’s 
interest  is  made  to  centre.  Wo  are  introduced  to  a  phase 
of  New  England  life  which  has  not  previously  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  novel,  and  the  impression  produced  by  this 
book  is  somewhat  different  from  that  conveyed  by  any  of 
the  numerous  novelists  who  have  selected  that  region  as 
the  scene  of  their  stories,  but  we  are  bound  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  practical  object  the  authoress  had  in  view 
has  been  very  imperfectly  accomplished.  Miss  Phelps  has, 
however,  revealed  the  existence  of  severe  suffering  and 
hardship  among  the  factory  operatives  of  what  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  considered  the  most  highly-favoured  district  in 
America,  and  her  work  may  contribute  towards  the  amelio¬ 
ration  of  their  condition,  although  the  facta  are  not  laid 
before  the  public  in  the  shape  best  calculated  to  effect 
that  end. 

There  is  no  plot,  and  little  story  even,  in  ‘  The  Silent 
Partner.’  The  heroine.  Miss  Perley  Kelso,  is  introduced  to 
us  in  her  twenty-third  year,  sitting  in  her  father’s  libraiy, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  some  friends  with  whom  she  sets  out 
for  the  opera.  On  the  way  one  of  the  party  breaks  her 
fan,  and  the  carriage  is  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  bazaar  to 
get  it  replaced.  Left  alone  in  the  carriage,  Miss  Kelso  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  whim,  and  beckons  a  ragged  girl, 
whom  she  sees  standing  at  a  druggist’s  window  opposite. 
This  is  her  first  contact  with  poverty ;  and,  through  the 
acquaintance  she  forms  that  night,  a  radical  change  in 
her  feelings  and  in  her  life  is  gradually  brought  about. 
On  her  return  from  the  opera,  she  learns  that  an  event 
has  occurred  a  few  hours  before  which  tends  to  deej^n 
the  impression  she  has  received  from  her  intercourse  with 
the  rough,  wild  factorv-girl.  Her  father  has  been  crushed 
to  death  in  the  freight  depot  at  Five  Falls.  Here  we  may 
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extract  a  paragraph,  which  will  give  a  fair  specimen  of 
Miss  Phelps’s  style : 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  one’s  sense  of  personal  comfort 
than  to  live  in  a  factory  town  and  not  be  obliged  to’  answer 
factory  bells.  This  is  especially  to  be  said  of  those  misty  morning 
bells,  which  lay  a  cloudy  finger  upon  one’s  last  lingering  dream, 
and  dip  it  and  dimple  it  into  shreds ;  of  those  8ix-o’>clock  winter 
bells,  whose  very  tongues  seem  to  have  stiffened  with  the  cold, 
and  to  move  thickly  and  numbly  against  their  frosted  cheeks. 
One  listens  and  dozes,  and  would  dream  again  but  for  listening 
again,  and  draws  one’s  silk  and  eider  shoulder-robe  closer  to 
one’s  warm  throat  with  a  shiver  of  rare  enjoyment.  Iron  voices 
follow,  and  pierce  the  shoulder-robe.  They  are  distinct  in  spite 
of  the  eider,  though  a  little  hoarse.  One  turns  and  wraps  one’s 
•elf  again.  They  are  dulled,  but  inexorable.  One  listens  and 
dozes,  and  would  dream  again  but  for  listening.  The  inexorable 
is  the  delightful.  One  has  to  take  only  the  pleasure  of  listening. 
A  dim  consciousness  of  many  steps  of  cold  people  cutting  the 
biting,  sunless  air,  gives  a  crispness  to  the  blankets.  The  bells 
shiver  in  sympathy  with  the  steps,  and  the  steps  shiver  in  response 
to  the  bells.  The  bells  hurry,  hurry,  hurry  on  the  steps.  The 
steps  hurry,  hurry,  hurry  to  the  bells.  The  bells  grow  cross  and 
snappish, — it  is  so  cold.  The  steps  grow  pert  and  saucy, — ifis  so 
cold.  Bells  and  steps,  in  a  convulsion  of  ill-temper,  go  out  from 
hearing  together,  and  only  a  sense  of  pillows  and  two  hours  before 
breakfast  nils  the  world. 

A  still  more  characteristic  passage  occurs  a  few  pages 
farther  on,  when  Maverick  Hayle,  the  son  of  her  father’s 
partner,  and  to*  whom  she  is  engaged,  comes  to  take  break- 
fast  with  Miss  Kelso,  this  being  the  first  morning  she  has 
slept  in  the  Five  Falls  house  since  her  father’s  death. 
After  telling  us  that  her  heroine  is  pouring  out  her 
lover’s  coffee  this  morning,  very  lovely,  very  quiet,  and 
less  unhappy,  ”  Miss  Phelps  allows  intimations  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  stirring  in  Perley’s  heart  to 
escape,  as  if  by  accident : 

**But  pale  ?”  suggested  Maverick,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
with  the  raised  eyebrows  of  a  connoisseur,  to  pronounce  upon  the 
effect  of  her.  The  effect  was  good,  very  good.  Her  black  dress, 
and  the  little  silver service  over  which  she  leaned,  set 
one  another  off  quaintly ;  and  a  trifle  more  colour  in  her  face 
would  have  left  the  impression  of  a  sketch  finished  by  two 
artists  who  had  failed  of  each  other’s  idea. 

Perley  did  not  know  that  she  was  pale ;  did  not  feel  pale  ;  felt 
perhaps — and  paused. 

How  did  she  feel  ? 

Apparently  she  did  not  feel  like  explaining  to  Maverick  Hayle. 
Something  in  the  delicate  motion  with  which  he  raised  the  delicate 
napkin  in  his  well-shaped  hand  to  his  delicately  trimmed  mous¬ 
tache,  acted  perhaps  as  a  counter-irritant  to  some  delicate 
shading  of  her  thought.  It  would  not  have  been  the  first  time 
that  such  a  thing  had  happened.  He  was  as  necessary  to  Perley 
Kelso  as  her  Axminster  carpets  ;  he  suited  her  in  the  same  way  ; 
in  the  same  way  he — sometimes — wearied  her.  But  how  did  she 
feel  ? 

“  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,”  said  Perley,  “  I  feel  like  a 
large  damask  curtain  taken  down  for  the  first  time  off  its  cornice,” 
with  a  glance  at  the  heavy  walnut  mouldings  of  her  w'indows. 

**  All  in  a  heap,  you  know,  and  surprised.  Or  like  a — what  do  you 
call  it?  that  part  of  a  plane  that  runs  in  a  groove,  when  you 
stop  the  groove  up.  And  I’m  not  used,  you  know.  Maverick, 
to  leclifig  at  all ;  it’s  never  been  asked  of  me  before.” 

She  smiled  and  playfully  shook  her  head  ;  but  her  young  eyes 
were  perplexed  and  gently  sad. 

**  It  was  coming  to  this  cold  house,  under  the  circumstances,” 
suggested  Maverick. 

These  extracts  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  ;  and  there 
are  many  equally  good  pieces  of  writing  in  this  volume. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Miss  Kelso  does  not 
marry  Maverick  Hayle,  and  that  she  devotes  her  wealth 
and  her  talents  to  the  improvement  of  the  hard  lot  of  the 
factory-workers  of  Five  Falls. 


MR  BARRY’S  ACCOUNT  OF  RUSSIA. 

Xtissta  in  1870.  By  Herbert  Barry,  late  Director  of  theChepel- 
effsky  Estates  and  Iron  Works  in  the  Governments  of  Vladi¬ 
mir,  Tambor,  and  Nijny  Novgorod,  Empire  of  Russia ;  Author 
of  ’  Russian  Metallurgical  V^orks,’  Ac.  Wyman  and  Sons. 

Though  they  may  not  endorse  the  assertion  of  Prince 
Dolgorouky,  repeated  by  Mr  Barry,  that  “  Russians  alone 
ought  to  write  on  the  subject  of  Russia,”  most  people  will 
consider  that  no  one  should  write  about  Russia  who  does 
not  understand  something  of  the  subject;  and  the  subject  is 
not  one  to  bo  worked  up  in  a  few  weeks,  even  if  the  study 
is  so  extensive  as  to  include  a  holiday  tour  in  some  of  the 
more  accessible  districts  of  the  huge  empire.  We  are 
therefore  not  surprised  that  Mr  Barry  has  used  his  long 
and  wide  experience  of  Russian  life  to  correct  the  blunders 


and  supply  the  omissions  of  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon’s  *  Fre 
Russia.’  We  are  unable  to  say  how  far  Mr  Barry  is  himself 
accurate,  but  his  book  has  every  appearance  of  honesty  and 
sound  information,  and  its  plain  and  concise  narrative 
renders  it  at  any  rate  very  interesting.  Its  style  and  tone 
win  the  reader’s  confidence,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  safer  and 
completer  exposition  of  Russian  society  than  any  other  of 
the  recent  works  on  the  subject. 

Mr  Barry’s  account  is  well  arranged  and  comprehensive 
After  a  chapter  in  which  he  points  out  some  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  in  ‘  Free  Russia,’  and  another  in  which  he  shows  to 
how  great  an  extent  old  abuses  in  Russian  government 
have  given  way  to  recent  reforms,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
the  different  classes  of  the  people  and  their  ways  of  life  and 
thought.  There  are  now,  he  tells  us,  five  distinct  orders  in 
society.  The  first,  comprising  the  old  and  grand  aris. 
tocracy,  is  “  useless  and  effete.”  Its  members  talk  several 
languages,  bow  like  dancing  masters,  are  great  connoissenrs 
in  wine,  and  so  forth  ;  but  that  is  all.  Generations  of 
luxury  and  vanity  have  turned  their  blood  to  water.” 
“  Their  boys  are  pasty-faced  dolls — over-dressed  little  swells 
in  polished  boots  and  glossy  clothes and  ‘‘  there  is 
nothing  to  say  of  the  girls,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  they 
are  more  so.”  These  children  grow  up  to  form  a  **  frivolous 
and  immoral  society,  a  useless  and  costly  excrescence  on  the 
social  body.”  One  of  their  own  nation  summed  up  their 
character  in  saying  that  “  the  Russian  aristocracy  have  all 
the  worst  vices  of  the  French,  grafted  on  to  their  native 
barbarism.”  Somewhat  less  vicious  and  somewhat  less 
polished  are  the  commoner  nobles  and  gentle-folk,  who  keep 
more  to  the  old  ways  of  the  country,  both  good  and  bad. 
There  being  thus  two  sorts  of  landed  gentry,  there  are  also 
two  sorts  of  merchants  and  traders.  The  merchant  of  the 
upper  class  apes  French  ways,  and  struggles  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  “  society.”  “Money  is  his  final  aim  and  end; 
society  his  means :  he  has  learned  thoroughly  the  lesson 
that  reputation  of  wealth  is  a  sure  road  to  its  acquisition. 
Gorgeous  furniture,  sumptuous  feasts,  wonderful  horses, 
and  a  wife  hung  in  jewels,  are  his  advertisements,  but  he 
has  no  delight  in  them  for  himself.”  The  lesser  merchant 
and  tradesman  is  simpler  in  his  fashions.  On  the  whole, 

[  the  four  upper  classes  of  Russian  society  don’t  seem  to  be 
so  very  different,  save  in  degree,  from  the  peers  and  gentry, 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  England.  The  mujik  or 
peasant  fills  a  place  of  his  own,  and  about  him  Mr  Barry 
has  much  to  say.  He  blames  and  praises  freely ;  but,  in 
the  main,  his  account  of  the  Russian  peasants  is  very 
favourable.  In  literary  education  they  are  very  deficient, 
but  in  shrewd  common  sense  they  are  not  wanting ;  they 
know  well  how  to  do  the  work  they  are  set  to  do ;  they 
rarely  get  drunk  ;  and  they  never  quarrel.  Mr  Barry  tells 
of  one  old  serf  in  his  employ,  who  had  worked  himself  up 
“  to  the  management  of  woods  greater  in  extent  than 
many  a  German  principality,”  and  who  had  procured  for 
his  son  so  good  an  education  that  he  was  admitted  as  a 
student  in  the  Academy  at  St  Petersburg,  and  there 
established  as  a  successful  artist.  Yet  this  old  man’s  wife 
could  never  be  persuaded  that  England  was  not  a  district 
of  the  Great  Russian  empire.  Of  the  Russian  peasant  in 
general  Mr  Barry  says : 

I  look  upon  him  as  the  one  upon  whom  will  eventually  devolve 
the  mission  of  developing  the  immense  resources  of  his  county. 
In  him  you  have  the  stuff  of  which,  by  education,  may  be  made 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  He  is  neither  wanting  m 
ambition  or  courage.  Those  who  have  lived  as  I  have,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Russian  peasantry,  learned  to  know  their  mauneit, 
to  be  indulgent  to  their  failings,  to  appreciate  especially  their 
“charity”  and  kindness  of  heart,  will  join  me  in  raising  a  voice 
on  their  behalf  for  that  education  which  is  the  one  thing  wanting 
to  raise  the  Mujik  and  all  Russia  with  him  to  a  proper  place  m 
the  world. 

It  is  about  the  Russian  peasants  that  Mr  Bariy  tells  us 
most.  Their  faults  and  their  merits  are  minutely  set  forth 
in  his  chapters  about  town  life  and  village  life,  religioiw 
institutions,  sports,  pastimes,  trades  and  manufactures ;  ^ 
in  the  main  the  account  given  of  them  is.  very  cheermg- 
Especially  noteworthy  is  their  intense  devotion  to  s 
Czar,  which  may  favour  future  despotism,  but  which 
on  the  other  hand,  be  developed  into  patriotism  of  ® 
best  sort.  Mr  Barry  believes  in  the  latter  result. 

The  Russian  peasants  may  well  carry  their  love  for  their  Css*” 
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And  believe  Ibe  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  them  to 

to  ex  1  ..  nn/l  hnliai*  *Vi<in  a  folirknr  Viiiman  Koin<ir 


ip  something  higher  and  holier  than  a  fellow  human  being. 
These  thirtr  millions  of  slaves  whose  chains  he  suddenly  broke, 
have  been  be  did  so;  and  they,  better  than  all  the  world, 

know  aud  appreciate  the  enormous  amount  of  opposition  he  must 
have  conquered  in  the  nobles  before  he  could  do  it,  as  well  as  the 
”  ormous  value  of  the  boon  he  has  conferred  on  themselves  by 
f"  yjctory.  For  I  assert  the  final  liberation  of  the  serfs  of 
Russia  to  be  the  greatest  and  noblest  victory  over  prejudice  and 
tyranny  that  the  will  of  one  man  ever  won. 

The  liberated  serfs  are  intoxicated  with  their  liberties,  and 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  are  very  curious.  They  believe,— 
as  a  Mujik  told  me,— You  see  Barrin,  things  are  altered  now. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  and  everything  that  belonged  to  me 


was  yours ;  but  now  you  and  everything  that  belongs  to  you,  is 


It  is  infinitely  more  healthy  for  the  ignorant  people  to  hold  that 
opinion,  absurd  as  it  is,  than  to  be  in  the  abject  state  they  were 
before.  It  is  better  to  be  offended  by  the  outspoken  bearing  of 
free  men  than  disgusted  by  the  falsehood  of  servility. 

Mr  Barry  wisely  treats,  in  this  volume,  only  of  those 
parts  of  his  subject  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  therefore  much  about  which  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  know  more  is  barely  touched  upon  by  him. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  good  deal  of  his  information  is  on 
matters  concerning  which  other  writers  have  said  very  little 
that  is  trustworthy.  Especially  welcome,  on  this  account, 
are  his  chapters  on  the  internal  trade  of  Russia ;  on  the 
great  fair  of  Nijny  Novgorod,  a  quaint  relic  of  old-world 
ways  of  commerce,  in  which  modern  traflSc  is  strangely 
blended  with  customs  that  take  us  back  two  or  three 
thousand  years  in  the  world’s  history  ;  and  on  the  country 
and  institutions  of  Siberia.  The  following  is  vouched  for 
by  him  as  not  only  his  own  experience,  but  “  the  opinion 
of  men  educated  and  living  on  the  spot,  honest  in  their 
opinions,  and  well  able  to  judge  :  ” 

Where  the  extraordinary  ideas  come  from  concerning  the  pri¬ 
soners  and  exiles  in  Siberia,  I  know  not.  There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  de'tenus :  criminal  prisoners  and  the  political  exiles, 
and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  several  divisions. 

First  as  to  the  criminal  prisoners. 

The  worst  culprits  on/y  are  sent  to  work  in  the  mines— mostly 
in  the  silver  mines  of  the  Nertchinsk  district.  As  these  are 
always  the  worst  sort  of  criminals,  guilty  of  murder,  or  other 
similar  crime ;  and  as  the  work  in  the  mines  is  not  particularly 
hard  nor  injurious  to  health,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  a  good 
deal  better  off  than  they  deserve  to  ;  moreover,  all  the  people 
working  in  the  mines  now  live  above  ground. 

Another  class  of  criminals  are  those  sent  to  various  kinds  of 
forced  labour  above  ground. 

And  the  remainder  are  only  exiled  to  certain  spots,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  live  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police :  formed 
into  little  colonies  among  themselves,  and  I  am  told  it  is  not 
advisable  for  strangers  to  pitch  their  tents  among  these  colonies 
of  criminals. 

I  have  never  heard  any  reason  why  the  Russians  should  be  said 
to  treat  their  criminals  worse  than  other  nations.  We  hang  our 
murderers;  the  French  guillotine  theirs ;  the  Russians  more  wisely 
and  humanely,  in  my  opinion,  use  theirs  for  certain  kinds  of 
labour,  and  take  the  greatest  care  of  their  health.  As  an  evidence 
that  the  prisoners  are  not  enfeebled  by  their  confinement,  I  may 
here  note,  that  during  these  last  months  I  have  read  of  two 
escaped  convicts  taken  at  St  Petersburg,  who  had  managed  to 
tramp  on  foot  all  the  way  from  Nertchinsk. 

As  to  political  offenders,  they  are  subject  to  no  further  punish¬ 
ment  than  is  involved  in  their  compulsory  residence  within  a 
certain  distance  of  some  given  centre.  So  long  as  they  do  not 
p  beyond  their  allotted  circle,  they  are  in  ail  other  respects  per- 
K  ®*iiong  them  have  entered  the  employment  of 

the  Government,  entirely  of  their  own  accord.  Many  of  them 
also  are  now  in  a  better  position  in  Siberia  than  they  would  be  in 
th  ‘^O'lntry,  and  have  no  wish  to  return  home.  Some,  on 
he  other  hand,  are  in  indifferent  circumstances.  One  miner  told 
me  lately  that  in  his  works  he  was  employing  two  men  who  had 
een  colonels  in  the  army,  at  eighty  copecks  a  day  for  each. 

There  is  the  more  reason  for  accepting  that  account  as 
nie,  seeing  that  Mr  Barry  is  very  outspoken  in  his  con- 
emnation  of  the  aristocratic  and  bureaucratic  vices  that 
ave  hitherto  crippled  the  resources  of  the  empire.  But 
e  believes  that  these  are  being  steadily  eradicated,  and 
®  appears  to  look  forward  to  a  vast  improvement  of  the 
na  ion  under  a  Liberal  Government  and  with  better  edu- 
H  they  are  still  to  be  called,  to  work  upon. 

®  ligktly  on  strictly  political  questions,  and 

ys  nothing  about  the  chances  of  an  extension  of  Russian 
to  ^  11*^  L  Constantinople,  but  we  commend 

Indr  about  the  Muscovite  conquest  of 

show  ^  Central  Asian  question.  There  he 

those*  f  work  attempted  or  done  by  the  Czar  in 

parts  has  been  in  subduing  barbarous  tribes  and  in 


establishing  over  them  some  such  a  beneficial  authority  as 
the  English  have  obtained  in  India.  He  maintains  that 
“  there  is  no  excuse  for  asserting  that  Russia  has  anjr 
designs  upon  India,  and  that  commercially,  politically,  and 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  she  should 
entertain  any  such  wishes.” 


THE  DUTCH  REPUBLICS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Dutch  Republics  of  South  Africa.  Three  Letters  to  R.  N, 
Fowler,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P.  By 
F.  W.  Chesson.  Tweedie. 

Tu'o  Tears  North  of  the  Orange  River.  A  Story  of  Every  •Day- 
Life  and  Work  among  the  South  African  Tribes,  from  1859 
to  1869.  By  John  Mackenzie,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Edinburgh ;  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

The  history  of  English  colonisation  and  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  deserves  more  attention  than  it  generally  receives. 
If  a  due  admixture  of  light  and  shade  is  necessary  to  the 
making  of  an  effective  picture,  both  are  certainly  here 
furnished  in  abundance.  The  history  tells  of  patient 
heroism  and  wise  benevolence,  of  bold  adventure  and  of 
triumphant  battling  with  every  sort  of  diflSculty,  that  stir 
in  us  a  reasonable  pride  in  our  nationality ;  it  tells  also  of 
folly,  fraud,  and  cruelty  that  fill  every  one  with  shame 
who  is  honest  enough  to  see  them  as  they  are.  That  many^ 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  have  not  that  honesty,, 
is  almost  the  worst  feature  of  all.  There  would  be  less 
significance  in  the  things  themselves,  and  far  greater  hope 
of  their  speedy  avoidance,  if  such  temporary  outbursts  of 
Christian  and  gentlemanly  atrocity  as  the  Jamaica  outrages, 
and  such  constant  exercise  of  brutal  authority  as  appears  in 
our  treatment  of  the  Maories,  were  not,  at  any  rate,  tolerated 
by  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  and  indirectly  approved 
by  the  nation  at  large.  Yet  we  would  fain  hope  that  the 
approval  comes  only  of  ignorance,  and  that,  if  matters 
can  be  shown  to  Englishmen  in  their  true  light,  there  is 
good  chance  of  a  better  state  of  things  being  introduced. 
Therefore  every  book  like  Mr  Chesson’s  eloquent  and 
forcible  little  work  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  the  stray  pas¬ 
sages  of  solid  information  that  are  mixed  up  with  its  pro¬ 
fuse  narrative  of  small  missionary  exploits  give  a  value  to 
the  whole  of  Mr  Mackenzie’s  larger  volume. 

The  history  of  European  policy  in  South  Africa  is  hardly* 
less  ugly  than  the  history  of  European  policy  in  W^est- 
Africa,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  England  had  less 
share  in  the  authorship  of  wrong-doing  among  EafiSrs, 
Hottentots,  and  Bushmen  than  among  the  miscellaneous 
tribes  vaguely  described  as  Negroes.  Englishmen  began 
the  slave-trade  ;  but  Englishmen  only  succeeded  to  an 
inheritance  of  murderous  and  tyrannical  warfare  in  the 
Cape  districts.  And  now  the  murder  and  tyranny  that 
still  prevail  in  these  parts  are  only  permitted,  and — since 
the  last  Kaffir  war  at  least — not  much  perpetrated,  by 
Englishmen.  From  1659,  when  the  first  party  of  Dutch 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  began  to  rob,  flog,  and 
kill  the  Hottentots,  down  to  1815,  when  the  colony  became 
British  property,  there  were  five  generations  of  almost 
unrivalled  atrocity  in  misrule  ;  and,  when  the  change  was 
made,  the  new  lords  of  the  country  found  themselves 
embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  slaves  who 
had  been  taught  but  one  lesson,  to  hate  and  overreach 
their  cruel  masters,  and  by  great  tribes  of  Kaffirs  and 
others  who  had  to  be  described  as  “  irreclaimable,  bar¬ 
barous,  and  perpetual  enemies.”  Colonel  Graham  and  his 
lot  entered  gaily  upon  the  work  that  fell  to  them ;  but 
the  sport  was  only  allowed  to  continue  for  seven-and-thirty 
years,  and  in  part  only  for  a  shorter  time.  In  1834  the 
slaves  in  Cape  Colony  were  liberated,  and  in  1852  the  last 
Kaffir  war  was  concluded.  Since  then,  the  actual  wrong¬ 
doers  have  been,  not  Englishmen,  but  Dutchmen.  ^ 

It  is  against  them  that  Mr  Chesson  brings^  his  bill  of 
attainder.  The  Boers,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  tho 
abolition  of  slavery,  had  gradually  migrated  north  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  there,  during  some  years,  maintained  a 
mutinous  independence.  In  1852  ^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  more  northern  half  of  the  district  we^re  allowed 
to  be  formally  independent,  and  were  organbed  as  the 
Trans-Vaal  Republic,  subject  only  to  two  praiseworthy 
stipulations.  One  clause  of  the  treaty  provided  that  **  no 
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.alayery  is  or  shall  be  permitted  or  practised  in  the  country 
lo  the^north  of  the  Vaal  River  by  the  emigrant  farmers ; 
another,  that  “  all  trade  in  ammunition  with  the  native 
tribes  is  prohibited  both  by  the  British  Government  and 
the  emigrant  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  Vaal  River.” 
Two  years  later  a  kindred  independence,  subject  to  similar 
conditions,  was  granted  to  the  residents  between  the  Vaal  and 
the  Orange  River,  whose  territory  was  known  as  the  Orange 
River  Free  State.  Mr  Chesson  complains,  and  clearly 
shows,  that  the  conditions  have  been  systematically 
violated,  and  he  urges  with  good  reason  that  there  is 
‘ground,  at  any  rate,  for  expostulation  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government.  Slavery  is  persistently  carried  on, 
“and,  by  supplying  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  lawless 
natives,  they  are  encouraged  to  slaughter  one  another  and 
to  breed  mischief  among  the  white  men  : 

The  truth  is  that  Great  Britain  has  assumed  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  South  Africa  which  she  cannot  abandon.  She  cannot, 
with  honour,  cease  to  protect  the  natives  whom  she  has  conquered, 
and  whose  territories  — so  far  as  it  has  suited  her  own  pleasure  and 
interest— she  has  seized.  From  the  time  that  she  subjugated 
the  Kadirs  and  extended  her  dominion  into  the  interior  of  that 
great  continent,  which  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita,  she  came 
under  a  bond  to  impart  to  them  a  superior  civilization.  She  had 
a  perfect  right  to  consult  her  own  ideas  of  policy  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  simply  was  whether  she  should  continue  to  recognise  the 
Boers  as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  But  w'hen  she  surren¬ 
dered  her  sovereignty  over  her  Dutch  subjects  she  could  not  with 
justice  withdraw  her  protecting  arm  from  the  native  tribes  when 
they  were  assailed  by  the  lawless  violence  of  men  w’hom  she  had 
released  from  their  allegiance.  The  fact  that,  in  the  treaties 
which  she  entered  into  with  the  two  Dutch  Republics,  she  directly 
stipulated  with  them  that  the  enslavement  of  the  coloured  race 
fihould  for  ever  be  prohibited  was  in  itself  a  recognition  on  her 
part  of  this  paramount  duty.  The  treaty  has  been  shamelessly 
violated:  it  is  her  duty  to  enforce  it,  and  to  insist  that  the 
plighted  words  of  nations  shall  not  become  **  false  as  dicers’ 
oaths.”  The  Trans-Vaal  Boers  are  in  league  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  slave-traders  on  the  East  Coast.  Together  they  foment 
those  inter-tribal  wars  which  aro  the  great  feeders  of  the  external 
slave-trade,  and  make  the  European  soul  merchant”  a  far  more 
revolting  being  than  the  lowest  type  of  the  negro  race.  The 
Trans-Vaal  slaveholders  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  a  portion 
of  the  ”  black  ivory”  from  the  Portuguese,  who  are  well  content 
to  find  a  convenieut  market  for  their  human  chattels.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Portugal  may  assist  her  accomplice  to  obtain  a  port  in 
Delagoa  Bay,  but  at  present  the  Boers  can  only  carry  on  their 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world  through  British  territory.  We 
are  masters  of  the  sea,  and  masters  also  of  those  markets  (at 
least  of  powder  and  shot)  from  which  the  Boers  draw  their  sup¬ 
plies.  Long  ago  Dr  Livingstone  pointed  out  that  we  might  soon- 
bring  the  offenders  to  terms  by  prohibiting,  under  heavy  penal¬ 
ties,  the  sale  to  them  of  arms  and  ammunition,  or  by  declaring 
free  trade  in  those  articles  as  respects  the  natives,  and  no  longer 
giving  to  the  stronger  party  a  monopoly  of  the  means  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  probable  that  so  extreme  a  measure  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  if  England,  in  the  person  of  her  representative,  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  would  only  exert  her  moral  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  side  of  justice.  If  the  facts  are  denied,  let  her 
Majesty’s  representative  despatch  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to 
Potchefstroom,  where  abundant  evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  allegation  against  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  Republic 
w  ill  be  forthcoming.  But  the  facts  are  not  denied.  The  plea  set 
up  by  the  Boers  is,  that  the  children  they  enslave  are  destitute, 
and  their  enforced  labour  prompted  by  motives  of  humanity.  The 
facts  which  the  Boers  conceal  are,  that  the  children  have  been 
made  orphans  by  Dutch  rides,  and  that  the  Kaffir  cattle  (which 
might  have  supplied  them  with  food)  have  been  carried  off  to 
swell  the  colonial  herds. 

That  paragraph  contains  the  pith  of  Mr  Chesson’s  argu¬ 
ment,  and  his  volume  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  allegations.  They  certainly  need  looking  into, 
and  we  trust  that  the  book  may  have  some  effect  upon 
English  opinion. 

Mr  Mackenzie’s  narrative  of  missionary  work  in  the 
same  district  gives  all  the  more  important  corroboration  of 
the  same  view,  because  its  evidence  of  Dutch  cruelty  and 
of  native  suffering  is  given  incidentally,  while  other  and, 
as  he  thinks,  more  important  information  about  his  own 
adventures,  and  the  number  and  disposition  of  his  converts, 
is  being  provided.  This  extract  is  significant  in  more  ways 
than  one : 


Mr  Mackenzie  considers  that  form  of  faith  “  affectin  ” 
and  admires  the  devout  ”  Boer ;  but  there  can  be 
doubt  as  to  the  mischievous  tendency  of  a  form  of  bel’^f 
that  apes  the  pious  vices  of  the  Hebrew  conquerors  of 
Canaan. 


THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 


The  Athnnasian  Creed.  With  a  Preface  on  the  General  Recom. 
mendations  of  the  Ritual  Commission.  By  Arthur  Penrhvn 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Macmillan. 


As  to-morrow  is  the  great  gala-day  of  English  orthodoxy* 
and  the  occasion  on  which  all  good  Christians  will  be 
expected  to  join  with  special  devoutness  in  reciting  the 
Athanasian  creed,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  a  few  of  the 
things  said  about  it  in  the  little  volume  before  us  by  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church  as  zealous  and  honest  as  the  Dean 
of  Westminster.  We  shall  offer  no  remarks  of  our  own 
but  content  ourselves  with  repeating  the  most  salient  points 
in  Dean  Stanley’s  criticism. 

He  first  reminds  his  readers,  and  recapitulates  the  proof, 
that  this  confession  of  faith  was  not  written  by  Athanasius 
and  that  its  introduction  into  the  Christian  Lectionary  was 
fraudulent.  “  The  history  of  the  reception  of  the  creed  of 
St  Athanasius  is  like  the  parallel  history  of  the  reception 
of  the  Pope’s  infallibility — ^gangrened  with  imposture;’ 
not  wilful  imposture,  it  may  be  ;  not  conscious  fraud,  but 
still  leaving  it  so  destitute  of  historical  foundation  as  to 
render  doubly  imperative  the  duty  of  testing  its  claims  to 
authority  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits.”  The  worthlessness 
of  these  claims  Dean  Stanley  shows  very  forcibly.  He 
points  out  that  it  is  verbose  and  contradictory  in  its  clauses, 
false  in  its  general  teaching,  and  nothing  but  a  relic  of  by. 
gone  bigotry.  These  things,  of  course,  the  unorthodox  need 
hardly  be  told,  and  the  truly  orthodox  have  a  sufficient  answer 
in  saying  that,  whatever  its  faults,  they  have  no  right  to 
reject  it  on  these  grounds  ;  while  those  wavering  souls  that 
do  condemn  it,  as  unreasonable,  have  here  a  good  precedent 
for  condemning  a  good  deal  else  that  is  quite  as  unreasonable, 
if  not  always  as  offensive.  The  dean  shows,  however,  that 
there  is  special  justification  for  its  rejection  by  English 
Protestants  in  the  fact  that  it  has  never  had  a  firm  footing 
in  our  National  Church,  having  been  always  objected  to  by 
many  good  men.  Let  us  all  repudiate  it  then,  he  says. 
**  Its  use  is  a  relic  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  of 
Clovis,  perhaps  even  of  Odoacer  or  Alaric ;  not  in  any 
ordinary  use  of  the  words,  a  ‘creed  of  the  saints  and 
anthem  of  the  blest,^  but  a  war-song  of  an  unknown  author 
— an  interesting  example  at  once  of  the  endeavour  of  Latin 
theology  to  grasp  Byzantine  metaphysics,  and  of  Christie 
speculation  to  fortify  itself  with  barbarian  curses.  If  it 
disappears,  we  shall  have  lost,  for  good  or  evil,  a  familiw 
memorial  of  the  old  days  of  fierce  haters  and  plain 
speakers.” 

This  essay  is  followed  by  protests  against  the  compulsory 
use  of  the  creed,  written  by  nineteen  members  of  the  Bitnal 
Commission  of  last  year.  These  are  important  in  themselves, 
and  give  great  support  to  Dean  Stanley’s  longer  and  fuller 
argument,  the  publication  of  which  is  another  proof  of  his 
liberal  disposition,  and  should  have  much  influence  with 
the  religious  world. 


The  frontier  Dutchman  prefers  the  Old  to' the  New  Testament. 
He  is  at  home  among  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  with  the  doomed 
inhabitants  of  the  Promised  Land.  And  no  one  who  has  freely 
and  for  years  mingled  with  this  people  can  doubt  that  they  have 
persuaded  themselves  by  some  wonderful  mental  process  that  they 
are  God’s  chosen  people,  and  that  the  blacks  are  the  wicked  and 
condemned  Cauaanites  over  whose  heads  the  Divine  anger  lowers 
continually.  Accordingly,  in  their  wars  with  the  natives,  the 
question  of  religion  is  at  once  brought  into  coutiuual  and  promi¬ 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  April  magazines,  as  usual,  are  a  fair  index  of  the 
current,  or  rather  of  the  many  conflicting  currents,  o 
English  thought  on  matters  great  and  trivial,  home  an 
foreign.  France  is  still  prominent ;  but  Germany  has  almos 
dropped  out  of  their  map.  The  only  notable  ma^m® 
article  of  the  month  which  touches  upon  German  affaii®* 
indeed,  does  so  but  indirectly.  That  article,  in  Coa- 
temporary^  is  by  Signor  Mazzini,  on  “  The  Franco-Oenn 
War.”  It  is,  for  its  author,  remarkably  temperate  an 
matter-of-fact.  Signor  Mazzini  complains  that  moc 
the  sympathy  shown  for  France  in  the  second  stage  of 
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nent  mention.  Dutchmen  will  tell  you  that  in  a  certain 
ment  the  “  heathen  ”  loss  was  so  many,  and  there  were  a^”***®’ 
Christians  murdered  Worship  is  conducted  in  the  laairer  n 
by  some  official  of  the  church,  who  probably  exerri*^ 
rule  well.  In  their  prayers  the  language  of  the  heSe.  ' 


Old  Testament  is  freely  appropriated  ;  they  are  God’s  otonU 
their  enemies  are  His  enemies.  F^^pie,  and 
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jfSiT  vas  as  ill-placed  as,  in  the  first  stage,  was  the 
sympathy  for  Germany.  It  was,  he  says  in  effect,  one  fight 
a’l  through.  If  begun  by  the  French  Emperor,  it  was  begun 
with  the  approval,  if  not  at  the  command,  of  the  French 
eople,  and,  if  continued  in  the  name  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public*  it  was  an  Imperial  fight  to  the  last.  The  Govern- 
meut  of  Defence  observed  no  republican  traditions  ;  it  took 
no  counsel  with  the  nation  at  large  ;  it  issued  no  demo¬ 
cratic  manifesto ;  it  gave  no  token  of  adhesion  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  republicanism.  “  One  man  only 
—Gambetta— appeared  desirous  of  attempting  it ;  but, 
though  fervid  and  energetic  in  words,  he  failed  in  the  prac* 
tical  part  of  the  enterprise,  and  he  too  persisted  in  the  error 
of  endeavouring  to  save  France  through  strategic  move¬ 
ments  and  regular  armies.”  Therefore  France  failed,  and 
Germany  was  able  to  triumph.  In  that  triumph  Signor 
Mazzini  sees  no  danger  to  the  progress  of  republicanism.  He 
believes  that  German  intelligence  is  too  great  to  submit 
long  to  a  military  despotism,  and  he  hints  that  Germany 
may,  if  Italy  does  not,  take  that  lead  which  France  has 
lost  by  her  own  vices. 

Intoxicated  by  pride  through  a  long  series  of  military  triumphs, 
blinded  alike  by  her  own  despotic  tendency  and  the  servile 
applause  of  surrounding  nations,  France  forsook  her  true  mission, 
detined  by  herself  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  as  the 
evangelisation  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  among  the 
peoples ;  substituted  her  own  dominion  for  that  of  the  tyrants 
she  overthrew  ;  handed  over  her  own  destiny  to  the  elect  of  vic¬ 
tory;  trampled  the  rights  of  her  sister  nations  under  foot,  for  the 
increase  of  her  own  power;  substituted  the  banner  of  an  army 
for  the  banner  of  the  revolution,  the  worship  of  material  interests 
for  the  worship  of  ideas,  faith  in  force  for  faith  in  God,  and  hence, 
inevitably,  at  a  later  date,  abandoned  the  policy  of  principles  and 
the  frank  and  loyal  profession  of  her  own  faith,  for  the  policy  of 
compromise,  opportunity,  and  Jesuitical  opposition  which  prevailed 
daring  the  reign  of  both  branches  of  the  Bourbons.  She  degraded 
the  holy  idea  of  social  regeneration  to  a  struggle  of  class  egotism, 
confining  it  within  the  paltry  limits  of  an  exclusively  economical' 
problem,  as  in  1848  she  narrowed  the  vast  republican  idea  by  an 
abnormal  policy  which  recognised  the  principle,  while  accepting 
facts  which  were  its  negation ;  aroused  the  peoples  to  action  by 
promises  of  assistance,  only  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate  ;  pro¬ 
tected  the  Pope  without  believing  in  him  ;  preached  liberty  and 
voted  for  the  Second  Empire ;  declared  herself  the  sole  nation 
capable  of  fighting  for  an  idea,  and  demanded  the  territory  and 
moneys  of  others  in  payment ;  herself  the  exaggerated  represen¬ 
tative  of  unity,  grew  jealous  of  the  movement  of  unification  in 
Germany ;  declared  herself  adverse  to  war,  and  applauded  the 
declaration  of  war;  invaded  Mexico,  forgot  Poland,  murdered 
republican  Rome  while  herself  a  republic;  and,  while  violating 
the  eternal  truth  that  God  only  is  Master,  and  the  peoples,  united 
inequality  and  love,  the  sole  interpreters  of  his  law,  arrogated  to 
herself  a  right  of  perennial  primacy  over  other  nations. 

Sneh  are  the  crimes  which  France  is  expiating  at  the  present 
day,  by  her  utter  impotence,  the  failure  of  the  spirit  of  *92,  the 
Ttcillation  of  her  leaders,  the  cowardly  conduct  of  her  Assembly, 
and  the  inertia  of  her  masses. 

That  is  hard  and  exaggerated  language ;  but  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  it. 

Among  minor  articles  on  French  affairs  one  on  France 
Eejuvenescent,”  in  the  Dark  Blue,  is  noteworthy,  as  are  also 
some  descriptive,  rather  than  critical,  papers,  entitled  “  A 
Week  in  Paris  ”  in  the  Cornhill,  The  Fall  of  Paris  ”  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  “  Aspect  of  Paris  after  the 

In  the  Fortnightly  Mr  Edward 
Dicey,  writing  of  “  Paris  after  the  Peace,”  suggests  that,  as 
loug  as  France  is  a  nation,  Paris  must  necessarily  be  her 
wpital,  but  that  Paris  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  be  as 
influential  a  city  as  it  has  hitherto  been.  A  much  more 
^portant  article  in  the  ‘Fortnightly,*  however,  is  by  Miss 
Helen  Taylor,  on  **  Paris  and  France.”  Miss  Taylor  sees  in 
he  present  civil  strife  the  germ  of  a  new  order  of  things 
or  France.  France,  she  considers,  has  suffered  from  too 
much  desire  for  unity  ;  whereas,  there  seems  to  be  no  real 
ndof  union  between  its  town  and  its  country  populations, 
an  she  hopes  that,  in  lieu  of  the  old  craving  after  centrali- 
®a  ion,  a  healthy  decentralisation  may  be  fostered. 

^ ranee  try  the  experiment  of  federal  govem- 
ihonU  karmony  with  the  wants  of  the  people?  Why 

bv  that  further,  and  try  the  experiment  of  free  cities,  if 

its  given  to  the  various  tendencies  of 

ener^L  room  for  the  expansion  of  their  differing 

from  won#  V  r  seems  startling  and  new,  it  can  only  be 

beinir  •  ,™fi*aHty  with  history.  So  far  indeed  from  its 
its  mo«t  fl^*^*^* .  Utopian,  Italy  and  Germany,  and  Belgium  in 
centres  j®***^'*®*"!?  days,  witnessed  the  sight  of  great  cities, 
•tranvelv  ™®”“factures,  governed,  too,  by 

j  <e  ana  republican  institutions  for  their  times,  planted 


in  the  midst  of  agricultural  populations  which  were  subject  to 
princely  government.  If  France,  as  a  whole,  desires  a  king,  why 
cannot  Paris  and  Lyons  (not  to  speak  of  Marseilles,  which  is  a 
seaport)  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
as  Bruges  and  Ghent  lived  and  flourished,  and  were  great  centres 
of  commerce,  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders;  or  as  the  free  city  of  Frankfort, down  even  to  our  own 
time,  was  encircled  by  the  princes  of  Germany  ? 

Miss  Taylor  certainly  makes  out  a  strong  case,  and 
her  short  paper  only  gives  bold  expression  to  thoughts  that 
are  lurking  in  many  minds  with  reference  to  France,  and 
that  have  already  taken  distinct  shape  with  reference  to 
other  parts.  Well  worth  reading  in  connection  with  it  is 
an  article  in  the  *  Contemporary,'  by  the  author  of  ‘  Ginx’s 
Baby,*  on  “  An  Imperial  Confederation.”  He  urges  that  the 
British  empire  should  be  divided  into  several  groups,  each 
with  its  separate  local  government,  but  all  united  by  certain 
bonds  which  he  does  not  very  clearly  define.  Of  these 
groups,  British  North  America  would  be  one,  our  West 
Indies  another,  Australia  a  third.  South  Africa  a  fourth, 
and  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  —  with  India  and 
Ceylon  as  subject  possessions — a  fifth.  But,  if  all  this  is 
done,  will  Ireland  consent  to  be  merged  in  the  English 
group,  either  as  an  integral  part  or  as  a  subject  possession? 

In  the  way  of  domestic  politics,  the  most  notable 
magazine  article  is  that  by  Mr  Wren  Hoskyns,  in  the 

*  Fortnightly,*  on  “  The  Present  State  of  the  Land  Ques¬ 
tion.**  Fraser  has  an  article  in  favour  of  ^‘Life  Peerages,** 
and  another  especially  attacking  the  **  selection’*  principle 
of  ‘'The  Government  Scheme  of  Army  Reform.”  That 
subject  occupies  two  papers  in  Macmillan.  In  one.  Colonel 
Chesney  urges  the  adoption  of  the  Prussian  system ;  in  the 
other.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  makes  light  of  volunteers  and 
militia,  and  sees  the  only  safety  of  England  in  a  stronger 
standing  army,  to  be  kept  strictly  celibate.  Blackwood^ 
having  already  said  much  about  army  reform,  this  month 
only  refers  to  the  subject  in  a  general  review  and  condemna*- 
tion  of  the  projects  of  the  present  Government,  entitled, 
“  How  can  wo  trust  them  ?”  Mr  Gladstone,  we  are  here 
told,  is  ruining  England  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  but  Blacks 
wood  "till  clings  to  the  sinking  ship.  “We  will  stand  by 
the  Constitution  while  a  shred  of  it  remains.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  country,  even  if  we 
be  constrained  to  live  under  something  different  from  the 
Constitution  as  it  is.**  That  language  is  nobly  patriotic ; 
but  is  it  not  rather  vague  p 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  notice  of  many 
other  interesting  articles  in  the  magazines.  Among  the 
number,  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  “  Morals  and  Moral  Senti¬ 
ments,**  in  the  ‘Fortnightly,*  in  which  he  replies  to  certain 
strictures  and  misapprehensions  of  Mr  Hutton  and  others, 
is  the  chief.  An  article  by  Miss  Cobbe,  in  *  Macmillan,* 
on  “  Dreams  as  Illustrations  of  Unconscious  Cerebration,” 
is  another  welcome  contribution  to  mental  science.  The 

*  Gentleman’s  Magazine  *  has  the  first  of  a  very  promising 
series  of  papers  by  Mr  Cowden  Clarke,  on  “The  Comic 
Writers  of  England,”  and  the  ‘  Cornhill  *  continues  its 
reminiscences  of  “Nathaniel  Hawthorne.”  ‘The  Dark 
Blue,*  which  is  in  its  second  number,  contains  several  good 
things,  among  them  being  another  instalment  of  Mr 
Morris’s  translation  of  “  The  Story  of  Frithiof  the  Bold.” 

Whether  to  be  ranked  among  the  magazines  or  not,  Tl^e 
Westniinster  Papers,  of  which  the  April  number  com¬ 
pletes  the  third  volume,  are  much  to  be  commended  to  all 
whist-players  and  chess-players.  Here  a  great  variety  of 
games  and  problems  are  propounded,  and  much  interesting 
gossip  about  the  special  topics  of  the  serial  is  suppUed. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

BXDIXO  5. 

Aldine  Poets.  The  — ‘The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Klrke  White.*  (Fcap. 

B»kHan.,.r.  (Cow.  »vo. 
(Crown  Sro.  pp.  *U,  418.)  W,nun 

BdU  EiSSh  Poett.--  PoetlMl  4^.  of  Ge^«f  Clua«r.-  VoU.  III. 

Trode.’  (Crown  8to.  pp.  tU.  379.) 
Cassell.  nA-th*  Rchlllpr  *  Edited 


‘containing  Life  of  MrWillUm 
Cai^c^t  MsceUsn^^  The  Earl  of  BrUtoTs  Defence  of  hU 
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NeaoUation*  In  Sp«ln,  Journal  of  Sir  Franola  Walsingham,  from 
Dwember,  1670,  to  April,  1683.’  (Small  4to,  pp.  il,  48,  xxxix,  60, 11, 
104.)  Camden  Society. 

Conway,  Moncure  D.--‘ The  Voyaev  Case,  from  an  Heretical  Standpoint. 

(12mo,  pp.  14.)  Itams^te ;  Thomas  Scott. 

Crellin.  Plifllp.— ‘A  New  Alanunl  of  Hook -keening  for  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Traders:  with  a  Set  of  Accounts  in  Illustration  of  the  .System, 


Creliln.  Philip.— ‘A  New  Alanunl  of  Hook-keentng  for  wnoiesaie  ana 
Retail  Traders;  with  a  Set  of  Accounts  in  Illustration  of  the  .System, 
and  a  Glossary  of  Commercial  Terms.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  168.) 
Bell  and  Paldy, 

*Cnaack,  M.  F.— ‘  A  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.’  (8vo,  pp.  xvl,  45.3, 
Ixxxiii.)  Longmans. 

Disraeli,  the  Right  Honourable  B. — ‘  Henrietta  Temple :  a  Love  Story.’ 
New  Kdition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  464.)  Longmans. 

*Eiloart,  Mrs.— ‘Just  a  Woman.’  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  gyo,  pp.  272, 
273,  285.)  Bentley. 

•Grant,  Sir  Alexander. — ‘  Xenophon.’  (Poet  8vo,  pp.  180.)  Blackwood. 

•Hamley,  W.  G. — ‘A  New  Sea  and  an  Old  Land;  oeing  Pap<'rs  Suggested 
by  a  Visit  to  Egypt  at  the  End  of  1809.’  (8vo,  pp.  vlii,  318.)  Black- 
wood 

•Howells,  W.  D. — ‘Suburban  Sketchea’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  234.)  Sampson 
Ix>w,  Son,  and  3Iarston. 

Hunter,  Key.  John. — ‘Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  IV.  Part  IT.;  with 


Explanatory  and  Illustratiye  Notes,  and  Numerous  Extracts  from  the 
History  on  which  the  Play  is  Founded.’  (Fcap.  8yo,  pp.  xvii,  128.) 
Longmans. 

Logan,  Vl^lliam. — ‘  The  Great  Social  Eyil;  its  Causes,  Extent,  Results, 


and  Remedies.’  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  240.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
H'Cansland,  Dominick.— ‘  The  Builders  of  Babel.’  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  xii, 
330.)  Bentley. 

Macdowall,  Cameron  Stuart.  —  ‘  Parisiana  (The  Real  Truth  about  the 
Bouibfu^ment) ;  or,  the  Volunteer  with  the  Besieged  Armies.’  (8vo, 
pp.  xyi,  141.)  I*royost  and  Co. 

•Maine,  Uen^  Sumner. — ‘  Village-Communities  in  the  East  and  West.* 
(8yo,  pp.  ix,  220.)  Murray. 

Newman,  l^fessor  F.  W. — ‘On  the  Causes  of  Atheism.’  (12mo,  pp.  21.) 
Ramsgate :  Thomas  Scott. 

Redlngton,  Joseph. — ‘Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1697-1702.’  (Imperial 
8yo,  xly,  64.3.)  Longmans. 

Solomon,  S^lmeon. — ‘A  Vision  of  Loye  Reyealed  in  Sleep.’  (4to,  pp.  37.) 
F*  S  KIHh 

•Sommers,  Elwin.— ‘ Gedichte.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  224.)  Hamburg:  J.  F. 
Kichter.  London :  TrUbner. 

[•  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 


The  second  volame  of  Mr  Eeddington’s  Calendar  of 
Treasury  PaperSy  in  the  valuable  series  of  Eecord  OflBce 
Calendars,  gives  an  epitome  of  public  documents  written 
during  the  last  five  years  and  a  quarter  of  William  the 
Third’s  reign.  Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  interest 
in  illustrating  the  progress  of  State  afiairs,  the  lives  of 
famous  men,  and  the  general  condition  of  society.  They 
tell  much,  for  instance,  about  the  early  history  of  New 
York  and  our  other  North- American  and  West-Indian  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  contain  curious  material  about  such  men  as 
Penn,  Evelyn,  and  Titus  Oates.  They  frequently  explain 
obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  its  operations  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  contain  nume¬ 
rous  entries  about  naval  and  military  affairs,  various  ad¬ 
ministrative  arrangements,  and  the  habits  of  Londoners 
and  country-folk  shortly  after  the  Great  Eevolution. 

Mr  Fox  Bourne’s  Romance  of  Trade  illustrates  some  of 
the  lighter  phases  of  commercial  history  in  a  series  of 
gossiping  chapters  or  essays.  The  first,  entitled  “  The 
Wandering  Jew,”  traces  the  important  connection  of  the 
Hebrew  race  with  commerce  from  the  time  of  Joseph,  the 
first  merchant-prince  on  record,  down  to  the  days  of  the 
Eothschilds  and  Goldsmids,  treating  especially  of  the  occu¬ 
pations  and  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  mediaeval  England. 
Another  chapter,  on  **  Wandering  Wares,”  describes  the 
migrations  of  some  important  commodities  like  silk,  cotton 
and  wool,  tea,  coffee  and  potatoes,  and  the  services  rendered 
by  their  transference,  whether  as  plants  and  the  like,  as 
raw  materials,  or  as  manufactured  commodities,  from  old 
homes  to  new.  Some  parts  of  the  book  are  gossiping  and 
anecdotical;  others  are  rather  more  serious  in  their  treatment. 
Thus  a  chapter  on  ‘‘  Politics  in  Trade,”  followed  by  another 
on  ”  Monopolies,”  reviews  the  history  of  political  interference, 
for  good  or  ill,  with  commerce  and  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  free- trade  principles.  Another,  on  ”  Science  in  Trade” 
shows  how,  by  patient  work  and  intelligent  experimenting, 
commodities,  once  valueless,  have  been  made  serviceable, 
and  sketches  the  progress  of  textile  manufactures,  of  pot¬ 
making,  and  the  like.  Other  chapters  on  Great  Marts  ” 
and  Great  Factories  ”  illustrate  the  growth  of  special 
centres  of  commerce  and  manufacture  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  and  the  volume  ends  with  a  string  of  “  Notable 
Traders,”  both  English  and  foreign,  the  fii-st  being  the 
Medici  of  Florence,  and  the  last  being  George  Peabody  and 
Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy. 

Mr  Macdowall’s  Parisiana  has  for  its  second  title,  ”  The 
Eeal  Truth  about  the  Bombardment,  or  the  Volunteer  with 
the  Besieged  Armies,  1870-71 ;  Adventure,  Anecdote,  and 
Active  Service.”  It  is  a  sensational  account  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  in  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  contains  very  little 
that  any  one  will  care  to  read,  and  much  egotistic  talk  that 
is  quite  uninteresting. 


In  The  Builders  of  Bahel  Dr  M’Causland  undertakes 
*‘by  studying  the  relationship  of  languages,  identifying 
and  interpreting  ancient  myths,  deciphering  hieroglyphic 
cuneiform  and  other  inscriptions  on  papyri,  clay  tablets  and 
cylinders,  on  buildings,  rocks  and  slabs,  medals  and  coins 
by  comparing  the  architecture  of  old  edifices  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  thus  tracing  the  migrations  of  the 
early  civilizers  of  mankind,”  to  “  bridge  over  the  misty 
gulf  that  has  hitherto  intervened  between  the  primaeval 
history  of  the  Hamitic  and  Japhetic  branches  of  Adam’s 
race  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and  the  Grecian  era.”  The 
bridge  is  rather  too  flimsy  for  the  safe  traversing  of  so 
wide  a  gulf,  especially  as  it  has  not  only  to  bear  the  weight 
of  all  Dr  irCausland’s  archaeological  arguments,  but  has 
also  to  serve  as  passage  for  the  army  of  texts  and  dogmas 
with  which  the  author  goes  out  to  demolish  “the  reli¬ 
gionist  who  disregards  science,  and  the  philosopher  who 
ignores  revelation.”  The  book,  however,  is  a  careful 
epitome  of  many  facts  and  surmises  that  are  worth  study¬ 
ing,  and  is  written  skilfully  and  honestly.  If  it  does  not 
give  an  authentic  history  of  the  families  of  Shem,  Ham 
and  Japhet  between  the  time  of  the  flood  and  the  year 
776  B.C.,  it  will  interest  many  besides  those  to  whom  it  is 
especially  addressed,  ‘‘  who  regard  Scripture  as  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  divine  infallible  truth,  and  who,  at  the  same  time 
respect  science  as  the  true  interpreter  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.” 

Mr  Logan’s  treatise  on  The  Cheat  Social  Evil  means 
well,  but  is  not  likely  to  do  much  good.  It  contains  much 
statistical  and  other  information  about  “causes,  extent, 
and  results,”  that  philanthropists  may  find  useful,  though 
the  details  have  been  given  more  fully  and  precisely  by 
Mr  Acton  and  other  writers.  But  Mr  Logan’s  “  remedies  ” 
are  not  generally  of  the  right  sort.  Persecution  is  the 
chief  thing  recommended  by  him  for  the  cure  of  prostitu¬ 
tion.  All  right  thinkers  must  agree  with  him  that  man 
ought  not  to  be  held  blameless  by  society,  and  all  the 
punishment  of  wrong-doing  heaped  upon  women.  But 
the  only  true  remedy  is  to  raise  women  up,  not  to  force 
men  down.  The  tyranny  that  Mr  Logan  and  other  good 
people  suggest,  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  His 
plan  is  not,  however,  exclusively  tyrannical.  His  advice 
about  improved  dwellings  and  better  education,  if  slight 
and  not  new,  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  new  Aldine  edition  of  The  Poems  of  Henry  Kirke 
White  is  well  printed,  complete  and  very  cheap.  It  is 
prefaced  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas’s  copious  memoir,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  new  notes.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  Chaucer,  in  the  new  edition  of  *  Bell’s  English 
Poets  ’  complete  the  “  Canterbury  Tales,”  and  contain 
also  “  The  Court  of  Love,”  “  The  Assembly  of  Fowls,” 

“  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,”  and  “  The  Flower 
and  the  Leaf.”  Mr  Hunter’s  text  of  Shakespeare’s  Henry 
the  Plnirih,  Part  II.,  is  carefully  annotated,  and  has  some 
illustrative  extracts  from  Holinshed  prefixed  to  it. 

Dr  Buchheim’s  edition  of  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell,  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  Series  of  German  Classics,  cannot  be 
praised  too  highly.  The  notes,  historical  and  topographical, 
as  well  as  grammatical,  are  very  good  indeed,  as  also  are 
the  memoir  of  Schiller,  the  historical  outline  of  “Tbe 
Legend  of  Tell,”  and  the  Critical  Analysis  prepared  by  Dr 
Buebheim.  He  says  : 

The  greatest  merit  of  Schiller’s  last  drama  does  no^  however, 
consist  in  its  high  poetical  and  dramatic  beauty,  but  in  the  deep 
and  lasting  effect  which  it  has  had  on  the  Germans.  It 
them  in  days  of  great  political  calamities ;  it  has 
them  that  irresistible  yearning  after  a  close  national  unity,  w  i 
is  at  last  being  accomplished  in  our  own  day;  and  it  has  stre 
into  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  the  flower  of  liberty,  which  rn®  P 
was  anxious  to  see  budding  forth,  not  upon  a  blood-saturaled  »o  » 
but  on  a  ground  tilled  by  the  firm  hand  of  men  who  arc  rea  I  ^ 
shake  off  an  unbearable  yoke,  but  who  do  not  cease  to  be  num  n 
in  their  righteous  anger. 

Mr  Crellin’s  New  Manual  of  Boolc’heeping  appears  ^ 
be  both  clear  and  complete. 


THE  NOVELIST  8  ART. 


itiLi  «uvr.uioi  D  ,  .  - 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  obliged  to  your  ^ 
his  notice  of  *Oiie  of  Tw’o,’  and  that  I  am  not  awut 
pute  with  him  upon  any  point,  but  merely  to  ask  him  an 
readers  to  reconsider  one  sentence  w’hich  o|)en8  up 


cussion  upon  a  point  of  art.  After  generously  praisi  g 
novel,  he  objects  to  its  “  closing  so  abruptly  that  only 
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f  the  leading  characters  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the 
thers  are  left  wandering  we  know  not  whither,  and  dis- 

appear  like  Reeling  ^ 

Jiow  it  seems  to  me  that  herein  your  critic  has  very  tersely 
rnressU  the  duty  of  the  novelist.  When  the  curtain  falls 
Jenny  and  Jessamy  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  play. 

\Ken  Hamlet  falls,  Fortinbras  says, 

‘‘Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage  ; 

For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 

To  have  proved  most  royally,”  <kc. 

And  then  ‘‘  A  dead  march,  exeunt  marching.”  Who  knows, 
or  who  cares  to  know,  much  as  we  love  him,  what 
becomes  ot  Horatio  ?  “  A  ballet  des  Nations  ”  concludes  ‘  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,’  and  M.  Jourdain  remains  as  inept 
as  ever  justifying  Covielle’s  concluding  speech,  “  If  one 
wants  to  see  a  bigger  fool,  let  him  go  to  Rome  !  ”  And  in 
Terence’s  ‘Andria’  Davus  dismisses  the  audience  with,  in 
reference  to  Charmus  and  Pamphillus, 

“  Now,  do  not  wait  until  they  reappear  ; 

Whate’er  is  to  be  done,  will  be  done  there. 

There  may  be  more  to  do  than  we  can  tell, 

And  so  applaud  us,  sirs,  and  fare  ye  well.” 

Plaudite  cives  !  that  is  all  that  is  wanted.  I  need  not  cite 
any  other  works  of  art.  In  the  time  of  Smollett  it  became,  I 
think  much  from  his  example,  the  fashion  to  wind-up  the 
novel  by  ticketing  and  docketing  all  the  characters,  and 
despatching  them  to  their  respective  fates.  Johnny  Good- 
child  gets  the  fortune,  and  Mr  Badman  is  taken  very  visibly 
far  on  the  road  which  leadeth  to  destruction.  This  extreme 
deference  to  the  sympathies  of  the  public  was  indulged  in  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  I  am  bold  enough  to  say  I  think  it  is 
in  bad  art.  Vou  see  nothing  of  it  in  the  early  tales  of  Boccacio, 
Cervantes,  and  other  masters,  or  in  our  own  Chaucer. 
There  is  no  basis  for  it  in  real  life.  How  completely  our 
acquaintance  fade  away  from  us,  and  die  out,  even  of  our 
memory,  unless  we  keep  fresh  in  our  love  that  perpetual 
fountain  of  youth ,  we  all  know  too  well.  Children  certainly 
like  their  stories  finished  smoothly,  and  not  a  cranny  left  for 
imagination  to  play  through.  And  what  became  of  Rosabella  ? 
and  did  not  that  naughty  Miss  Dirtynails  marry  the  sweep  ? 
How  much  better  is  it  for  those  who  pay  their  money  to  oe 
left  to  have  their  choice  as  to  these  minor  details !  Miss 
Bronte,  a  true  artist,  leaves  it  in  her  ‘  Vilette  ’  a  moot  point  as 
to  whether  her  hero  is  drowned  comfortably  out  of  a  troubled 
existence,  or  is  happily  married  ;  and  the  great  artist  of  all 
tells  us : 

These  our  actors 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 

.  .  .  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  an  author  to  desire  ‘^to  call  up  him 
who  left  half-told  ”  the  story  which  interests  you,  and  to  de- 
ire  to  know  the  whereabouts  and  fates  of  the  minor  charac¬ 
ters  ;  but  with  him,  surely,  due  reticence  is  true  art. 

I  am,  &c.,  Hain  Friswell. 

THE  EXAMINER. 

EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 
A  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  tjhe  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  The 
£xamixbr  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Humt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  bis  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  froan  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
8*^  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque, 
a  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved;  but  these 
ortns  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  bo  effected. 

,  ®  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 

as  ^  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
to  *•,  .  informer  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im- 
^  ant  eronts  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu- 
rem'  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 

towa  d  h  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 

Veil  bfi*  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 

^jii  .  ®f  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
•Dd  ®*prc88ion  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examinee, 
obtain  ***  ^hem  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  bo  made  te 
®8reoment  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
tion.  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia- 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXIL 

APRIL,  1871.  Tuesday,  April  18. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  Lord  Brougham's  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life. 

2.  Applications  of  Photography. 

3.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Chorizontes. 

4.  Arnold  on  Puritanism  and  National  Churches. 

5.  Rossetti's  Edition  of  Shelley. 

6.  The  German  Empire. 

7.  Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Plessis-Momay. 

8.  Trench’s  ‘  leme  ’ — Irish  Federalism. 

9.  Theodore  Martin's  Horace. 

10.  Studies  of  the  late  War. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

®  Series  of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  Bv 
JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  price  14s. 

The  BEGINNING:  its  WHEN  and  its  HOW.  By 

MUNGO  PONTON,  F,R.S,E.  Post  Svo,  with  very  numeFOos  lUus* 
trations,  price  ISs,  [Ou  Wednesday  next* 

The  PLAYGROUND  of  EUROPE.  By  LESLIE 

STEPHEN,  late  President  ot  the  Alpine  Club.  With  Four  Woodcut 
Illustrations  by  E.  Whymper.  Post  8vo,  prioe  lOo.  6d. 

PAU  and  the  PYRENEES.  By  Count  HENRY 

RUSSELL,  Member  of  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Societies  of 
J  ranee,  of  the  Alpine  Club,  of  the  Soci4t^  Ramond,  &c.  With  Two 
Maps  and  a  Panorama.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  58. 

CALVINISM :  an  Address  delivered  at  St  Andrew’s 

3Iarch  17,  1871.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  the  University.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

lERNE:  A  Tale.  By  W.  STEUART  TRENCH, 

Author  of  *  Realities  of  Iruih  Life.*  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols., 
post  8vo,  price  21s. 

LOTHAIR,  price  Gs.  HENRIETTA  TEMPLE,  price 

68.  VENETIA,  6b.  By  the  Right  Hon.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI. 
M.P.  Cabinet  Editiim,  in  crown  8vo.  Each  Work  complete  in  a 
single  Volume. 

CONINGSBT,  price  6s.  SYBIL,  6s.  TANCBED, 

68.  By  the  Right  Hon.  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  M.P.  Cabinet 
Editiou,  in  crown  8vo,  Each  Work  complete  in  a  single  Volume. 

WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  QUEEN’S  MARIES,  and 

GOOD  for  NOTHING,  in  the  Modem  Novelist’s  Library.  Each 
Work  complete  in  a  single  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  28.  sewed,  or 
28.  6d.  cloth. 

MAX  MULLER’S  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE 

of  LANGUAGE.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (being  the  Sixth), 
thoroughly  revised.  2  vols,.  crown  8vo,  price  168.  [N^ly  ready. 

The  LIFE  and  TRAVELS  of  GEORGE  WHITE- 

FIELD,  M.A.  By  JAMES  PATERSON  GLEDSTONE.  8V0, 
price  148. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the 

ISRAELITES,  according  to  the  Old  TcBtament  and  the  Apocrypha. 
By  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  price  128.  6d. 

REMINISCENCES  of  FIFTY  YEARS.  By  MARK 

BOYD.  Post  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

AUNT  RACHEL’S  LETTERS  ABOUT  WATER 

and  AIR ;  a  Few  Facts  about  Heat  in  relation  to  these  Substances 
told  in  Simple  Language.  18mo  with  Woodcuts,  price  28. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  in  Treatises  by  Various 

Authors.  Edited  by  T.  HOLMES.  M.A.,  Ac.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery,  St  George’s  Hospital.  Vol.  V.  price  21b,,  completing  the 
Second  Emtiou  of  this  Work,  is  nearly  ready. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for 

the  Use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Private  Students.  Edited,  with  the 
same  sanction,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 
12mo,  price  68. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  KING  HENRY  IV.  Parte  Land  11. 

and  KING  JOHN.  With  Notes,  and  other  Aids  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Candidates.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A. 
12mo,  each  Play  price  One  Shilling. 

The  STUDENT’S  COMPENDIUM  of  the  BOOK  of 

COMMON  PRAYER.  For  the  Use  of  Thwlosical  Students  the 
Upper  Forms  in  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  H»  ALLDEN  NASH.  rcsp. 
8vo,  price  28. 6d. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the 

Laws  of  England.  Civil,  Criminal. 

Use  and  General  Information.  Twenty-third  Edition,  brought  up  to 
the  Present  Date.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  7a  6d. 


London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  tnd  DTEB. 
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XTRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall- 

X’  mall.  The  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 


T'HE  realm  marine  insur* 

X  ANCE  COM  TAN  Y  (Limited^— Capital 


EX  HI  BITION  of  PICTURES,  the  rontrlbuf  ions 
of  Artists  of  the  French  and  Flemish  Schools, 
is  NOW  OPEN. — Admission,  Is.;  catalogue,  6d. 


Madame  tussaud’s 

EXHIBITION,  Baker  street — fhi  view. 


EXHIBITION,  Baker  street — fhi  view, 
PORTRAIT  MODELS  of  all  the  princinal 
eelehiities  connected  with  the  present  war;  also 
the  late  Marshal  Prim,  and  upwards  of  .IfM)  other 
portrait  models  of  celebrities  and  characters  of 
the  prestnt  and  past  times —Admission,  Is.; 
children  under  ten,  (kl.  Extra  rooms,  6d.  extra. 
Open  from  ten  a.m.  till  ten  p.m. 


QOCIKTY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

O  The  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN  daily 


from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  1C8  New  Bond 
street  Admission,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

O  I.EtrrURES,  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LANGHAM  PLACE,  each  Sunday  After¬ 
noon,  at  half-past  Three  precisely. 

To- morrow,  April  9. — There  will  be  no  lecture. 

April  16.— W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  Esq.,  31  A., 
Cambridge,  on  *‘The  History  of  the  Sun;  an 
explanation  of  Laplace’s  Nebular  Hypothesis,  and 
of  recent  controversies  in  regard  to  the  time  which 
can  be  allowed  for  the  evolution  of  life." 

Members*  Annual  Subscriptions,  £1.  Payment 
at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY;  SIXPENCE;  and 
(reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 


to  the  Flower  Shows  and  Gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Kensington,  from 
1st  3fay  to  .30th  September,  price  £.3  3s.,  may 
be  had  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  of  the  usual 
a^nts. 

Post-oiBre  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
undersigned  at  the  Post-oiflee,  Charing  Cross. 

By  order. 

HENRY  Y.  D.  SCOTT. 

Lieut. -Colonel,  K.E., 
_ ^Secretaiy. 


MALVERN  COLLEGE. 


The  Second  Term  will  begin  on  Friday,  3fay  .'ith. 
Terms  of  Tuition  and  Board,  £00  per  annum. 
For  Clergymen's  sons  passing  an  Entrance 
Examination  £80  per  annum. 

For  particulars  inquire  of  the  Secretary. 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 


LADIES. 

36  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


The  NATIONAL  BANK  of 

SCOTLAND. 

Incorporated  hy  Royal  Charter. 
Establisned,  1825. 

Head  Office  : — Edinburgh. 

CAPTIAL.  £6,000,000.  PAID  UP,  £1,000,000. 
RESERVE  FUND,  £330,000. 


LONDON  OFFICE. 

37  Nicholas  lane,  I.ombard  street,  E.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  are  kept  agreeably  to 
usual  custom. 

DEPOSITS  at  interest  are  received. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES,  and  LETTERS  OF 
CREDIT  available  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  are 
issued,  for  Home  and  Foreign  Travelling ;  also  for 
Business  Purposes. 

CUSTOMEK.S*  SECURITIES  are  Uken 
charge  of.  Dividends  colleett'd,  and  Investments 
and  Sales  of  all  descriptions  of  Securities  effected. 

At  the  London  Office  of  the  Bank,  and  at  the 
Head  Office  and  Branches  tliroughout  Scotland, 
every  description  of  Banking  bu^ess  connected 
with  Scotland  is  also  transacted. 


WILLIAM  STRACIIAN,)  Joint  Agents 
JA31ES  COWAN,  3  London  Office 


.ondon  Office 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

C031PANY. 

Chief  Office.  No.  l  old  Broad  strei  t.  London. 
BaANcii  Office,  No.  10  Pallmall,  London. 


Instituted  1620. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Ikmuses,  £2,706,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annnities  £1,620  per  annum. 

Tlie  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £087,807. 

Of  the  Sub8crlbt‘d  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£  75,000  is  paid  up. 

AH  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  ITie  Life  Assurance  Companies'  Act, 
1870."  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  liad  ou 
applicatfon. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


PH(ENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

■treet,  and  Cliaring  cross,  London. 


Established  1782. 

I  rompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


.  V  .  -i . 


X  ANCE  COMPANY  (Limited^^anital 
£800,000,  in  40,000  shares  of  £20  t  ach.  Depwiton 
application  £1  per  share,  on  alb»tment  £2  per 
share,  and  three  months  after  allotnient  ^2  Mr 
share,  making  £5  per  share.  No  call  beyond  this 
sum  is  contemplated. 

First  l8auE-20, 000  Shares. 

Second  Issite- ‘20.000  Shares,  not  less  than 
twelve  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  'I'hese  shares  to  be  first  offered  to  the  then 
existing  proprietors. 

Directorr.  .  .  ^ 

William  Arbutlinot.  Esq.  (lute of  3ressrs  Arhulhnot 
and  Company.  Bladras),  14a  Austinfrlars. 
Henry  Crouch  Batchelor,  Kw;.  (3Ies8rs  Edmund 
•Tones  and  Co.),  15.5  Cannon  street. 

Anthony  Dillon,  Esq  ,  3  Great  Winchester  build- 
Ings.  .  ^ 

Edward  Norton  Harper.  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  The 
Jerusalem,  32  C'omhlll. 

Edward  John  Leveson,  Esq.  (llessrs  Leveson, 
Lewis,  and  Co.),  O  Lime  street. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

Superintendent  of  the  Underwriting 
Department. 

Henry  Woodfall,  Esq. 
liANKKRH* 

kfessrs  Smitb,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  1  Lombard 
street,  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

3fessr8  Newman,  Dale,  and  Stretton,  75  Corn- 
hill,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

3fe8srs  Simpson.  Harper,  and  Bright,  2  Cowpors 
court,  Coruhill,  E.C. 

Secretart. 

I’hillp  3Iaughan,  Esq. 


Brokers. 

Messrs  George  Bumaud  and  Company,  09  Lom¬ 
bard  street,  E.C.  ,  ,  T,  1 

Temporary  Offices — 2  Austinfriars,  Old  Broad 
street,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Realm  3Iarine  Insarance  Company  Is  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  inercliants 
with  additional  facilities  for  effecting  marine  in¬ 
surances.  ^ 

The  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
East,  have  given  a  now  and  powerful  stimulus  to 
European  trade  with  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Australia. 

The  chief  shipbuilders  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  at  present  turning  out,  every  three  montlis, 
upwards  of  2.50,000  tons  of  steam  shipping  suitable 
for  the  (’anal. 

British  commerce  in  the  East  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  advanced  in  annual  value  from 
17  to  upwards  of  200  millions  sterling,  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  trade  of  Egypt,  India, 
China,  and  Australia,  with  Great  Britain,  is, 
however,  still  in  its  infancy. 

Guarantees  for  the  protection,  by  insurance,  of 
this  immense  and  advancing  trade  have  not  in¬ 
creased  in  corre«>onding  proportions. 

The  Realm  klarine  Insurance  Company  will, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  general  business,  give 
special  attention  and  provide  adequate  means  for 
the  protection,  at  sea,  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
commerce. 

The  large  profits  which  the  leading  marine  in¬ 
surance  companies  realise  are  expressed  in  the 
prices  of  their  shares. 

Amount  Amount  Present  Market 

of  Share,  paid.  Value. 

The  Indemnity  £100  £5  13  0  £115  0  Oxd. 

3Iarine  ...  £100  £15  0  0  £85  0  0 

Ocean .  £25  £5  0  0  £19  0  Oxd. 


Ocean .  £25 

Tliames  & 
Mersey  ...  £20 
Universal  £20 
British  Si 
Foreign ..  £20 


£2  0  0 
£5  0  0 


£5  10  Ox  d. 
£11  6  Oxd. 


Union .  £50 


£4  0  0 
£5  0  0 


£8  0  Oxd. 
£10  5  Oxd. 


The  Thames  and  3Iersey,  at  the  close  of  1800, 
after  paying  all  office  expenses  out  of  interest  on 
investments,  dcclarc'd  for  distribution  a  net  profit 
of  £1.35,000.  Shares  in  the  Thetis,  establislied  last 
April,  on  wbioh  £5  was  paid,  are  already  quoted 
at  £4  premium,  or  at  an  advance  of  80  per  cent, 
oil  the  amount  paid. 

The  Bealm  31arine  Insurance  Company,  in  pro¬ 
viding  increased  facilities  for  insurance,  will  rtmder 
service  to  trade,  and  afford  favourable  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  tile  investment  of  money. 

The  services  of  Henry  Woodfall,  Esq.,  the  well- 
known  underwriter  and  average  adjuster,  have 
been  secured  as  uiuhTwriter  to  the  eoiiqiany. 

A  cony  of  the  memoraiidum  and  articles  of 
association  may  be  seen  at  tl>e  offices  of  3Icssrs 
Newman,  Dale,  and  Stretton,  Solicitors  to  the 
company,  75  Comhill. 

Applications  for  shares  addressed  to  the 
directors  in  the  accompanying  form,  may  be 
made  to  tlie  Bankers  ana  Secretary  of  the  Com- 

Rany,  at  the  Temporary  Offices,  No  2  Austin- 
■iars,  London,  K.C.,  and  to  all  stockbrokers  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  but  no  ajjplication  will  be 
considered  01111*88  a  deposit  of  .£1  for  each  share 
applied  for  shall  have  been  previously  made  with 
the  Bankers  of  the  Company.  Slioiild  a  smaller 
number  ot  shares  than  that  applied  for  t)e  allotted, 
the  balance  of  the  sum  de|M>sitcd  with  the  Bankers 
will  be  appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  tlie 
£3  p<'r  share,  or,  in  tlie  event  of  ho  allotment 
being  made,  the  wliole  of  the  dei>osit  will  be 
ret  uni ed. 

An  agreement  dated  Ist  kfarch,  1871,  made  be¬ 
tween  AVilliam  Preston  Willins,  as  agent  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Bealm  3IariMe  Insurance  Coni- 


fiany  (Limited),  of  the  one  part,  and  Henry  5Vood- 
all.  of  London,  of  the  other  part,  lias  been 


laii.  01  j.onaoii,  01  tiie  other  part,  lias  been 
entered  into,  engaging  3Ir  Wooafall  as  Under¬ 
writer. 


<:) 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARKS- 
No.  To  be  Retained  by  the  Bankers 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Realm  Marine  Insuramv^ 
Company  (Limited).  “^wnce 

Gentlemen -Having  paid  to  your  Banker* 
sum  of  £  being  S  deposit  of  £  1  p i  ? 

liereby  request  that  you  will  allot  me 
of  £20  each  in  the  Realm  3Iarine  Insurance  Ta™ 
pany  (Limited),  and  I  liereby  agree  to  accept  i.u?h 
shares,  or  anv  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotteH 
to  me,  nud  also  agree  to  become  a  Shareholder  m 

the  Company.— I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently. 

Usual  signature .  ’ 

Name  in  full . ..*.*.".*.*.*.* . 

Address  in  full  . - 

Date . * . 


Established  1840. 


p  H  U  K  C  H  of  ENGLAND 
Su  AS.SLBAN(;K  INSTITUTION,  9  and  IQ 
King  street,  Cheapside,  Loudon. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


As-mrances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public.  ** 

^’cry  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  Free  ’’  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Prembim 
Combined  Assurance  and  Investment  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 


STEPHEN  II.  EMMENS,  Secretary 
N.B.  — Special  Grants  from  the  Pronrietor’t 

oaarti _ 


AN.  IF.  - ft,7^rvvacaa  VRicauio  IIVFIU  bllC  &  rOpn^tOr  t 

Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses.  ’ 


DEBENTURES  at  6,  5i,  AND  6  PER  CENT 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN- 
TURE.S  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  tliree  years  at  5|  per  cent, 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  ou  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 


R.  A.  CA3IERON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  £.0. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY,  Old  Broad  street  and  Pallmall. 


Capital,  £1,000,0001  Paid-up  and  Inyested, 

£:oo,ooo. 


Insurances  against  Fire  can  be  effected  with  this 
Company  on  every  description  of  property,  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

I’rompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  LADY-DAY  should  be 
renewed  before  Uth  April,  or  the  same  will  become 
void. 

JA3IES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent 


IVTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

1n  tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  should  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days 
from  the  ‘25th  instant  Receipts  may  be  had 
of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the 
Ileud  Office^ 

London ;  01  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 

„  West- End  Office,  8  Waterloo  place, 
S.W. 

hlarcli,  1871. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.- 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 


STEA3I  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  rts- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Paroels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  Fr<w 
ampton.  Brindiii- 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday 
MALTA  j  at  2  p.m. 


ALEX  A  N-  \  ^  ^ 

DU  I A  Every  Saturday  )  Every  Tum- 

ADEN  at  2  p.m.  )  day.at-am. 

BOMBAY  « 


GALI.E 

31 A  DU  AS 

CAIA'UTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  April 
1,2  p.m.  And 
every  alter- 
I  uate  Saturday 
I  thereafter. 


Tuesday,  April 
11,  at  2  am. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues- 

(iay  there¬ 
after. 


fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there  • 
alter.  . 


JAIAN  J  ,  ^Tuesday, 

{Saturday,  April  28.  at  2  am. 
15,  2  p.m.  And  ^^d  every 
every  fourth-  Tues- 

Saturday  day  there- 
tliercafter.  niter. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  hy  tlie  ^ 

British  India  and  the  Netherlan^  Bi 

Steam  Navigation  -barge 

An  abatement  of ‘20  per  cent,  train  the 
for  the  Iteturn  Voyage  is  made  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Sum  re-^^  jq  jH-r 
nf  their  arrival,  ana  ly  1 


and  all  other  information,  app^  at  th  /j^tal 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall  street,  London;  or 
place,  Southampton. 


7  , 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON¬ 
MONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Walea,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post- 
naid  It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
nf  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 


of  his  unrivalled  S'] 


Electro  Plate  and 


Britannia  Bletal  Gk)ods, 
Dish  Covers. 

Hot  Water  Dishes. 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney  Pieces, 
Kitchen  Ranees, 

Lamps,  Gaseliers, 


Baths  and  Toilet  Ware, 

Iron  and  Brass  Bed¬ 
steads, 

Bedding  and  Bed  Hang¬ 
ings, 

Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur¬ 
niture, 


Tea  trays.  Urns,  and  Dining  Room!  umiture. 


Kettles, 

Table  CutleiT, 

Clocks  and  Candelabra. 


Chimney  &  Her  Glasses 
Tunicry  (  Joods, 

Kitchen  Utensils,  &c. 


With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  :19  Oxford  stre«'et,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ; 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  .S.  BURTON 


will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


LA  ZEN  BY  and  SON’S 


JJJ*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Majiiifacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  lung  and 
favourably  distinguished  bv  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goo<ls,  with  a  view  to  inis- 


square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  I’ortinau  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 


particularly  requested  to  observe  that  encii  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signecl 


Klhaheth  Lazeubi/. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

^ith  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SDAP  TABuET^ 

4d.  and  (h1.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  BlARSII, 
^  ,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


Wm.  Younger  «&  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBDBGH 

n, 

Of  the  ^est  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
n^f.i  obtained  in  cask  and 

e,  irom  Bottlers  and  tlie  principal  Retailers 
oi  Kingdom. 

k  on  each  label, 

SH  OfnAr  a* _ _ ...  •  ' 


■u  rifiT  **  u  T  *  iatic  .uHi'K  ua  ejicii  laoe 

a  otner  brands  an-  frequcntlv  substituted. 
Brewenw^  Edinburgh.'  Establishe.!  1749. 
London  Otflees— Belve<lere  road  S  K. 


KI^^AHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

delicious  old  mellow 

more  w  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  iind 

NotetV*  1**®  i^'**^**^  Cognac  Brandy. 

O.vfordstrleL^'S^*^*’  Titchfield  street, 


CORN 

nioving  tliese  n-iU  immediate  ease  and  re- 

1**  lK.-r  i,"x  ®  «>-‘;i-c^e,u.es.  Price  Od.  and 

Ob.^-rve  thi/tw  ^  *'“‘1  uf  mojt  c!remi»ts. 
uouc  are  genuin-^*'*!^  murk— 11  V— without  wiilch 
Luiuine.  be  sure  and  u.sk  for  VO  UNO ’S 


PALADINE  CLOTH  for  DRESSES 

and  COS  1  UBIES.  S7  in.  WlH*.  «  Von  vm-Ha 


“‘‘I  iTwhich  this  Institution  Is  espeoia  ly  devoted, 
i..  H^rst  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 

li®  "if,  "TLn  nrognosticated-a  fearful 


AT  and  COSTUMES,  87  in.  wide;  ten  yards 
for  128.  6d.  The  material  is  very  fine,  firm,  and 
soft,  and  one  of  the  latest  specimens  of  exquisite 
French  taste.  Colours  are  mauve,  silver,  brown, 
buff,  green,  slate,  blue,  lavender,  ftc. ;  the  tints 
are  perfect,  such  as  hitherto  have  only  been  pro- 


SEASON  1871. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES'  well- 

known  Establishment,  12  Brook  street, 
Hanover  square,  is  replete  with  all  the  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  for  Gentlemens  Dress.  The  Marvellous 


dV.th  of  anguisn.  coum  luc 
JifJeriiS  be  Wd  before  you-wuld  you  be  shown 
f.vl»^tv  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel- 
?  of  humanitywuld  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
•oiid  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 

InH  ret  they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as 
Srery  as  i7they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
K  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justly 
Ik  Vour  contributions,  that  the  relief 

Srorded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  ap- 

a  much  larger  expenditure. 

Tretsurer-Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 

Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Stra^. 
Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office,  107 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street). 


nice  new  dresses,  at  Os.  9d.,  Ss.  9d.,  and  lOs.  9d. 
This  being  sacrificed  property,  it  is  selling  rapidly. 
Patterns  sent. 


and  INCOMPARABLE  World-Famed  lOs. 
TROUSER,  (originated  by  him);  also  the 
ELASTICS  for  RIDING,  at  218.,  maintain  their 
reputation  for  superiority  of  cut,  make,  and 
material. 


HARVEY  and  CO., 

Lambeth  house,  Westminster  bridge,  S.E. 


SILKS  from  FRANCE.— TWO 

THOUSAND  DRESSES,  at  228.  6d.  each. 


containing  an  abundant  quantitv.  They  are 
fashionable,  plain  colours,  brocaded  and  twilled, 
made  of  bright  silk,  with  a  small  portion  of  wool, 
just  sufficient  to  make  the  fabric  excellent  for 
wear.  This  purchase  was  negotiated  through  an 
agent  Somebody  must  have  suffered  a  heavy 
loss.  Patterns  sent 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’  ONLY  ADDRESS  is 
12  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER 
SQUARE, 

where  the  system  of  Cash  payment  is  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  Guinea  WATERPROOF  OVERCOATS, 
all  colours  and  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use. 
SPECIALITIES.— The  £3  .38.  LOCH,  MOOR, 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  stjITS  and 
SERVANTS’  LIVERIES. 

For  IMces  see  ’Morning  Post*  and  'Court 
JouruM.’ 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 


HARVEY  and  CO., 

Lambeth  house,  Westminster  bridge.  S.E. 


RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


French  merinoes.— Finest 

Quality  and  Double  Width,  at  28.  per  yard, 
in  every  Fashionable  Colour  and  Black.  This 
article  u  supplied  daily  in  large  quantities,  and 
gives  entire  satisfaction.  Patterns  sent 


TXTHITE’S  MOC  -  MAIN  LE  VER 

y  .  TRUSS  is  allowed  by  upwards  of  500 


the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  df 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 


HARVEY  and  CO., 

Lambeth  house,  Westminster  bridge,  S.E. 


nere  avoiaed,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  the  requisite  reristing  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER, 


E-ARRANGEMENT  of 

PARTNERSHIP. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


THOMAS  BRYER  and  CO. 


Beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  Associate  with  them  as  a  PARTNER  Mr 
THOS.  BRYER,  jun,  (son  of  their  Mr  Bryer),  and 
that  prior  to  such  arrangement  being  concluded, 
they  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
of  their  V’aluable  Stock,  consisting  of  upwards  of 


fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  oy  post,  on  the 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  26s.  6d.,  and 
31a  6d.  Postage  Is. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  3l8.  6d.,  428.,  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  la  8d 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Tnus,  42a  and  52s.  6d. 
Postage  )a  lod. 

Post-office  Orders  nayable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 


leir  V’aluable  Stock,  consisting  of  upwards  of 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS’ 
WORTH  OF 
LINENS  and  CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS  and  FLANNELS. 
FANCY  DRESSES. 
COSTUMES  and  SKIRTS. 

SILKS  and  VELVETS. 

SHAWLS  and  MANTLES. 
PRINTED  MUSLINS  and  MUSLINS. 

PIQUES  and  PRINTS. 

GENTS’  OUTFITTING  and  SCARFS. 
HOSIERY  and  GLOVES. 
UMBRELLXS  and  PARASOLS. 
LACE,  RIBBONS,  FLOWERS,  and  FURS. 
HABERDASHERY,  &c. 


Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS,  fcc.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  arc  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  6d., 
7a  6d.,  lOs.,  and  168.  each.  Postage  6d. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 


Which  will  be  sold  at  a  Great  Reduction 
in  i’rice. 


MOURNING  GOODS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


CORKS  BRANDED,  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Whdlesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents : — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


N  B.— All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 


44  and  45  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 


6  ARTHUR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


LOSS  OF  HAIR,  &C. 

Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
Faculty. 

'jX/TRS  TERRY  is  daily  in  attendance 

lYX  at304  REGENT  S T R E E T,  London 
(nearly  opposite  the  Polytechnic).  The  Loss  of 
Hair  from  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  grey  hairs, 
Ac.,  as  well  as  defects  in  the  skin  and  complexion. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— East  Di¬ 
ces  tiox.-Auv  one  distracted  bv  that 


R-X-  GE8TIOX.— Any  one  distracted  by  that 
demon  of  discomfort— bad  digestion — should  send 


demon  of  discomfort— bad  digestion — should  send 
for  a  box  of  these  Pills,  round  which  are  wrapped 
brief,  sagacious,  and  practical  instructions  for 
reiiioving  dyspepsia.  Ttiese  admirable  Pills  can¬ 
not  be  too  higiily  appreciated  for  the  w  holesome 

f»owerthey  e.xert  overall  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
iver,  bowels,  and  kidneys.  They  instantly  relieve 
and  ste.ndily  w^ork  out  a  thorough  cure,  and  in 
tiieir  course  dispel  headaches,  biliousness,  flatu¬ 
lence,  and  depr>‘ssion  of  spirits.  It  is  wonderful 
to  watch  the  daily  improvement  of  the  complexion 
as  Holloway’s  Pills  purify  the  blood,  and  restore 
plumpness  to  the  face  which  had  lost  both  flesh 
and  colour.  The.se  Pills  combine  every  excellence 
desirable  in  a  family  remedy. 


can  all  be  happily  remedied  by  Mrs  Terry  s  treat¬ 
ment.  Mrs  TERRY’S  INFALLIBLE  PRE¬ 
PARATION  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair, 
post  free,  4s.  Her  DEPILATORY  LOTION  for 
permanently  eradicating  the  roots  of  superfluous 
hairs,  21s.  per  bottle,  carriage  paid. 


DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
Price  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


^  n  I  S  preparatioQ  is  one  of  the  DREIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

L  benefits  which  the  science  of  modem  28. 6d. 


chemisi  ry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  tirst  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance ;  but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
me  licine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disea.«e  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Metliciue  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  ‘‘QUEST  ”  (quite  new 
and  registered)  MACASSARI^.  Kaly- 
dor,  Oaonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2Ad.  apint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  C03IPANY’8  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor’s  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuiue- 
n  !3S. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT,  ^ 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE 80MER8RT BOVSw 
O  L  A  C  K  ’  S  SILVER  ELECTRO 

P  PLATE  18  a  coating  of 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  aSdjfMnllt^ 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to 
whit^eness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it  m 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article’ t^«**«-*l* 
produced,  while  the7«l  oTt^^  ,  JJf*  «> 
ample  proof  of  ite  doreblUty.  ^  "“f  *• 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE.  8ILVP* 

electroplated: 


OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKEEIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


DB  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLOBODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Annci  TO  lNVALTD8.--If  yoH  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Salt  do. . 

1  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  moat  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLOROOYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases.  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLOROBYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 


1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  llth,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  be  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Miinilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  ‘  Lancet,’  Dec.  31,  18ul. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paos  Woon'stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browns  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  tho  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deli^rattly  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

I^ld  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l4d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  ‘’DK  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Buttle. 

SOLB  BIanufacturbb, 

J.  T.  BAVENFOBT.  33  Great  Bussell  street.  Bloomsbury.  Londou- 


OLD  GOOD.S  EE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  <tf 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silrered* equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handm,  and 
to  balance. 

let  size.  2nd  size.  3rdiize 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 
1  Pair  of  Carvers  0  4  6  .  0  56*.  060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Kmvea 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contai  us  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7b.  fid. ; 
hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  13a  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  IBs. 

Q  L  A  C  K  ’  S  DISH-COVERS  in 

lO  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  ooiumeDCing 
at  18a  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattera, 
288 .  Sliver  Pattern,  with  electro- plated  bandke, 
408. 

Q  LACK’S  “  STEAND  *  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Sbiiling.  Seat 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  U  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  ShoN.  ** 

Black  Fenders,  6d.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  O.'ia  to  1208. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to 60a 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  48.  fid.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  188*  6<L  to  w 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  43a  to  wa 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  9a  fid.  to  30a 
Papier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  fie-  fid.  to  14a  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  •  •  J 

kledium  Set  .  .  .  •  *  }J  « 

OLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

kO  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent 

taining  upwards  of  350  Lugravings,  wd 

Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Fumlshina 

Slack’s  Nickel  and  Klectro^platod 

Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  fumls 

oue.  _ 


JANUS  CORD. 

ADIES  who  at  this  season,  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 

J  Dresses  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  most  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  manufactured  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

JAY’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  251  Regent  street. 


Hosiers,  Shirtmakers,  and  Outfitters. 

32  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 

Pabsbnt  Pbicbs  op  Lono-Cloth  SniRTS:  6  for  40s.  (a  stout  useful  shirt):  6  for  603.  (medium) 

6  for  638.  (best  quality.)  ' 

Nbw  Pattbrns  in  French  and  India  Gauze  Shirtings. 


imperfect  digestion 

AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 

Sotent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
ies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOOBE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.^Napie  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


SAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “  WOROESTEESHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,’’  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL 

CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  wd  0 
Bloderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  ror 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  st 

BIRM ING  H  AM— ManufactoiTjwifi  Sh( 

Broad  street.  Established  1W7, 


A(k  for  LEA  and  PERBINS’  SAUCE 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 
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HINDOO  FAIRY  LEGENDS. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 
iill  he  pnhllslicd  on  TIJKSDAY, 
V nVEIJYISKMKNTS  Intonded  for 
cannot  be  received  by  the  Fiil.lit.bers 
,  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  lltU  instant. 

LONGMANS  and  CO.,  39  Pater- 
IV,  E.C. 


THE  HUGUENOT  INSURRECTION. 


Now  ready.  New  and  C  heaper  Edition,  with  > 
Illustrations,  small  8vo,  6s., 

OLD  DECCAN  DAYS  ;  or,  Hindoo 

Fairy  Lejrends  Current  in  Southern  India. 
Collected  from  Oral  Tradition.  By  31.  FRKllE. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Sir  BARTLE 
FREKE. 

“A8illustration80fthepopu1ar,notBrahminical, 
beliefs  and  traditions  of  the  lower  classes,  these 
legends  are  most  interesting;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  in  themselves  highly  entertaining  as 
examples  of  Oriental  fertility  of  invention  and  of 
favourite  nursery  Ideas  of  heroism  and  humour." 
—Civil  Service  Gazette. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo,  lOs.  6d., 

rpHE  REVOLT  of  tha  PRO- 

X  TESTANTS  In  the  CEVENNES.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  Mrs  BRAY,  Author  of  ‘  The 
Good  St  Louis,*  &c.,  &c. 

“  The  single  story  of  Jean  Cavalier,  the  baker's 
boy  of  Andnze,  contains  the  elements  of  a  dozen 
romances.  From  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  history  to  do  his  allotted  work,  to  his  final 
sinking  into  honourable  obscurity  when  his  work 
was  done.  Jean  Cavalier  shines  out  as  the  true  and 
gallant  soldier  of  the  Cross,  the  faithful  defender 
of  the  right,  the  constant  avenger  of  the  wrong. 
Mrs  Bray  has  performed  her  task  in  the  most 
satisfactory  and  conscientious  manner,  with  all 
the  steadfastness  of  the  historian  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  romance  writer.  ‘  The  Revolt  in  the 
Cevennes  ’  is  a  charming  book,  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  I*rotestant  boy  and 
girl  throughout  the  world.”— British  Quarterly 
Review. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


The  OKAiUno  wi, 

the  Power  of  Eloquence.  Adapted 
JSr  tbrSeSc,  and  the  Pulpit.  Dedicated, 
„?™is8fon  te)  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
MPm  *c.,  by  the  ^Author  of  ‘Standard 

.  *  Aj _ -.1  U.*Ak«»1ra  ’ 


Educational  ^  orks. 

London:  LONG3IANS  and  CO.,  Paternoster 


THE  SPORTSMAN’S  CLASSIC, 


Post  octavo,  fine  paper,  price  78.  6d., 

InLIJAH  in  the  DESERT;  a 

!j  Descriptive  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The 
Orator’s  Guide,’  and  other  Works. 

«  The  Doem  ‘  Elijah  In  the  Desert  ’  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  talent  and  principles  of 
3Ser  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appro^d.’’- The 
^Bev.  Thos.  Dale,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

London:  LONGMANS,  and  CO.,  Paternoster 


Now  ready.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the 
Author  by  Maclise,  and  numerous  Illustrations 
by  Alken.  Crown  8vo,  58.,  or  coloured,  78.  6d., 

npHE  CHACE— THE  TURF— AND 

A  THE  ROAD.  A  Series  of  Descriptive 
Essays.  By  NIMROD  (C.  J.  APPERLEY). 

"Amongst  the  rrarints  of  the  season  Nimrod’s 
classic  work  on  *  The  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road  ’  takes  a  conspicuous  place.  Mr  Murray  has 
brought  out  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of  this 
favourite  Though  the  Turf  has  changed  very 
much  since  Nimrod’s  day,  his  essay  will  always  he 
read  with  delight  by  the  votaries  of  racing.  .  .  . 
The  essay  on  the  *  Chase  ’  is  of  course  Nimrod’s 
*  chef-d’ceuvre,’  and  stauds  alone  and  unrivalled." 
—Bailey’s  Magazine. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


LOCKHART’S  SPANISH-BALLADS. 


Now  ready,  a  New  and  beantlfully  printed  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Portrait  of  tho  Author  by  Pickers^U,. 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8to,  5s., 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS, 

xA.  Historical  and  Romantic.  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  Author  of  tho 
‘  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,’ 

"The  reader  who  Is  not  already  familiar  with 
these  charming  ballads  should  make  their  ae- 

Suaintance  in  the  present  form.  They  are  full  of 
lat  blended  romance  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
which  forms  the  special  attraction  of  old  Spanish 
history,  literature,  and  legend.  The  champions  of 
the  Crescent  and  the  knights  of  the  Cross  do  battle 
in  these  ringing  stanzas  ;  and  the  superstitions  of 
Saracen  and  Christian  mingle  their  varied  hues 
in  a  hundred  glancing  lights  of  fancy.’’— Daily 
News. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


EW  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  By 

GEO.  F.  WEST.  All  at  half-price ;  free 


LESLIE’S  ARTIST’S  HANDBOOK 


Now  ready.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  20 
Illustrations,  post  8vo,  7s.  Od., 

A  HANDBOOK  for  YOUNG 
PAINTERS.  By  CHARLES  ROBERT 
LESLIE,  R.A.  Author  of  ‘Life  of  Constable,’ 
‘  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,’  &c. 

"  Mr  Leslie’s  admirable  Handbook  for  Young 
Painters.  3Ir  Leslie  adds  one  more  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accomplished  men,  who,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  write  as  admirably  as  they  paint. 
Though  the  title  of  his  ‘Handbook  *  might  lead 
to  the  inference  that  it  was  only  adapted  for 
artists,  it  will  be  read  with  delight  and  instruc¬ 
tion  by  eve^  person  who  has  any  enjoyment  iu 
pictures.’’— Quarterly  Review. 

JOHN  3IURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


NEW  WORK 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘ANCIENT LAW. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  9$., 

T7ILLAGE  COMMUNITIES  in  the 

V  EA.ST  and  WEST.  Six  Lectures  delivered 
at  Oxford  by  HENRY  SUMNER  MAINE, 
Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  formerly  Law  Member  of 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India. 

JOHN  31  UR  RAY,  Albemarle  street. 


THE  HON.  MR  MEADE’S  TRAVELS, 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  medium  8vo,  14s., 

Adventures  in  new 

ZEALAND  during  a  Ride  through  the 
Disturbed  Districts  at  the  Time  of  the  Rebellion. 
With  some  account  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Selected  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  Lieut, 
the  Hon.  HERBERT  MEADE,  R.N.  Edited  by 
his  Brother. 

"  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  bright 
and  pleasanly  written  voliune.  The  author,  whose 
cheerful  temper,  courage,  and  acuteness  of 
observation  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  win  for 
him  great  distinction  in  his  profession,  died  from 
the  effects  of  an  accident  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
age.  Upon  his  brother  the  principal  du^  has, 
therefore,  devolved  of  editing  this  aiary  of  what 


LYELL’S  MANUAL  OP  GEOLOGY. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

-MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 
an  exhaustive  Review  of 
me  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
,  ooey^arkets,  fcc.,with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
inrestnienU  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

TENNINGTON,  44 
Tlireadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  with  600  Illustrations,  post  8to,  98.,. 

'T’HE  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  of 

J-  GEOLOGY.  By  Sir  CHARLES  LYELU 
Bart,,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  ‘  Principles  of  Geology,* 
‘  The  Antiquity  of  Man,’  Ac. 

‘‘The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  indicates  its 
character,  and  the  name  of  its  author  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  of  its  quality.  It  is  compendious 
in  size  and  moderate  In  price,  so  that  students 
beginning  the  study  of  tnis  fascinating  science 
will  now  have  the  advantage  of  reoeiring  their 
elementary  lessons  in  it  from  the  lips  of  its  greatest 
master ;  wtiile  even  the  most  advanced  mil  find 
advantage  in  a  handbook  which  states  first  prin¬ 
ciples  and  Indisputable  facts  in  the  light  or  the 
most  advanced  and  accurate  knowledge."— Eng¬ 
lish  Independent. 

JOHN  3IUBRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


therefore,  devolved  of  editing  this  diary  of  what 
the  young  lieutenant  did  and  saw  during  seve^ 
years’  service  in  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book. 
Though  no  pretensions  are  made  to  literary  skill, 
the  writer  possessed  the  happy  knack  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  his  note-book,  iu  an  easy,  but  not 
slov^y  style,  the  vivid  Impressions  made  upon 
him  by  the  many  striking  scenes  he  witnessed. 
He  narrates  his  adventures  with  the  buoyant 
joviality  of  youth,  extracting  fun  even  from  o<^- 
sions  wnen  he  stood  an  excmlent  chance  of  being 
baked  alive  in  an  oven  and  eaten  for  supper  by  a 
group  of  hostile  savages.’’— Standard. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Diridendg  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

April  Number  Ready — 12  pages.  Post  Free. 

*“J«»tment8  in  English  and  Foreign 
Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Works,  Mines, 
^reign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 

capitalists,  shareholders,  trustees, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reUable  Guide. 

Mesin  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
w  roultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Westminster,  Loth- 


THE  MUTINEERS  OF  THE  ‘BOUNTY. 


Just  published,  price  Is., 

VACCINATION  a  CURSE.  In  a 

Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Right 
Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  Home  Secretary.  By  JOHN 
FRASER,  of  Johnstone,  N.B.,  (me  of  his  C<m- 
stituents. 

May  be  had  at  the  British  College  of  Health, 
Euston  road,  London,  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  with  Ulustrations,  post  8yo,  12s., 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  MUTI¬ 
NEERS  of  the  ‘BOUNTY,’  and  their 
DESCENDANTS  in  PITCAIRN  and  NOR¬ 
FOLK  ISLANDS,  down  to  1870.  By  Lady 
BELCHER. 

"  Among  the  stories  of  which  people  do  not  tire 
is  that  of  the  mutiny  of  the  ‘Bounty.’  Lady 
Belcher  has  published  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  read 
with  much  interest.  The  volume  is  a  pleasing 
record  of  sterling  piety  developing  itself  under 
most  trying  circumstances,  and  will  not  be 
the  less  welcome  to  churchmen  when  they  find 
how  dearly  the  ordinances  of  our  beloved  Cnurch 
have  been  prized  and  upheld  among  a  people 
isolated  from  their  fellow-men,  and  how  vfuuable 
an  adjunct  they  have  been  found  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  sipirituality  of  mind  and  wholesome 
morality.’’ — Christian  Observer. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY 

disap^lDted  in  obtain 
galvanic  APl'A 
HARitY  ^**'*®Gy  wit; 

from  whom  m  Mjt  C.S.E.,  Surgeon  Elec 
ELKCTUic-rTY  CURATI VJ 


f'PHE  CHURCHMAN’S  SHILLING 

±  MAGAZINE,  No.  50,  for  April  1871.  wn- 
tains  the  first  of  a  series  of  pi^rs  (m  this  subject, 
by  RevT  ALFRED  T.  LEE.  LX/D.,  entitl^  ‘‘  Some 
of  the  Results  of  Dis-establlshment.’’  Post  free 
for  14  stamps. 

London:  HOULSTON  and  SONS,  65  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 
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The  contemporary 

REVIEW,  Tbeolocical,  Literary,  and 
80C1AL.  a*.  M.  Monthly. 

CONTENT*  FOR  APRIL  : 

I.  The  Frwico  -  German  War.  By  Joseph 
Ifazzini.  ^ 

2  CongregationaHsm  and  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davie*. 

3.  On  the  Emotion  of  Conviction.  By  Walter 
Bagehot. 

4.  English  Belfries  and. Belgian  Carillons.  By 
*  '  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawefi. 

5,  An  Inmcrlal  ConMeratlon.  By  the  Author  of 
‘  GInx’s  Baby.*  . .  „ 

6.  The  Bishops  and  the  Revision  of  the  Bible.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Hunt 

7.  Fhysieal  Life  Theories  and  Religions  Thought. 
By  Dr  Lionel  8.  Beale. 

8.  Trades’  Unions,  Strikes,  and  Lock-out*.  In  ' 
Reply  to  3Ir  George  Potter.  By  Samuel  | 
Fotherglll.  { 

#.*  The  Spiritual  Theory  of  Another  Life.  By  ; 
.  the  Rev.  John  Service. 

10  The  Classical  l*ronunclation  of  Latin.  By  : 
the  Very  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  D.C.L.,  Dean 
of  Ely. 

STHAHAN  and  CO.,  Ludgate  hill. 

KATHERINE  SAUNDERS’S  NEW  STORY 
IN 

GOOD  WORDS. 

The  APRIL  Part  of  GOOD  WORDS  contains 
Chapters!.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.  of  the  HIGH 
MILLS, by  KATHERINE  SAUNDERS,  Author 
of  *  Gideon’s  Rock.* 

The  Ninety-eighth  Thousand  of  GIDEON’S 
ROCK  is  now  ready.  The  ‘Times* of  December 
loth  says— "The  story  of  ‘Gideon’s  Rock’  is  a 
first  attempt,  but  it  Is  also  a  masterpiece;  and 
we  shall  expect  a  great  deal  from  the  maturity  of 
a  writer  whose  ’prentice  hand  can  turn  out  such 
work  as  this.’’ 

STRAHAN  and  CO.,  Ludgate  hill. 

NEW  BOOKS. 


ENOLAND.’S  DAY:  a  War  Saga. 

Commend^  to  GortschakotT,  Grant,  and  Bis¬ 
marck,  and  dedicated  to  the  British  Navy. 
Sewed,  fld. 

The  BEION  of  LAW.  By  the  Duke 

of  ARGYLL.  People’s  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
lirap^dotb,  2t.  6d. 

The  SONGSTRESSES  of  SCOT¬ 
LAND.  By  SARAH  TYTLER  and  J.  L. 
WATSON.  2  vola,  poet  8vo,  16s. 

EPISODES  in  an  OBSCURE  LIFE  : 

a  Curate's  Experiences  in  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

3  vols.,  post  8vo.  [ A  t  all  the  Libraries. 

"  Mere  extracts  cannot  exhibit  the  varied  inte¬ 
rest  of  a  book  like  this.  Each  chapter  has  its  own 
charms;  each  character  plays  a  principal  part. 
We  can  but  wish  the  author  and  his  work  every 
possible  success.  We  may  legislate  and  we  may 
reform ;  but  these  earnest,  hard-worklug  curates, 
wiio  are  not  afraid  to  penetrate  the  darkest  spots 
of  the  metropolis — these  are  the  men  who  are  tlie 
real  reformers,  and  the  ‘  Episodes  in  an  Obscure 
Life’  of  one  of  these  are  worth  all  the  highly- 
coloured  romances  which  now  form  the  current 
literature  of  the  idle  and  rich.’’— Standard. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  HUGH 

MILLER.  By  PETER  BAYNE,  M.A.  2 
vols  ,  demy  8vo,  328. 

"  Hugh  Miller  takes  rank  with  the  most  notable 
men  of  this  generation,  and  among  tlie  self-taught 
men  of  Scotland  he  holds  the  highest  place  auer 
Bums.  Mr  Bayne  has  written  two  volumes  to 
tell  the  world  what  it  lost  in  Hugh  Aliller,  and  he 
has  done  a  difficult  task  well.*’ — Spectator. 

"  Mr  Bayne's  memoir  deserves  to  take  its  place 
among  the  few  specimens  of  standard  biography." 
OQCODforilliR{« 

REASONS  for  RETURNING  to  the 

CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

"See  that  remarkable  book,  lately  published, 

‘  Reasons  for  Returning  to  the  Church  of  England,’ 
by  a  distinguished  Roman  Catholic." — Dean  Stan¬ 
ley,  in  the  •  Spectator  ’  for  March  11. 

"  The  author,  who  gives  us  here  his  Apologia, 
is  a  thinker  and  writer  of  no  common  force  aud 
clearness,  and  hisrt'asons  are  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  .  .  .  The  book  is  of  deep  interest,  as  shoW' 
ing  us  something  of  the  current  and  direction  of 
thought  in  the  educated  portion  of  the  Komau 
communion  in  England,  and  how  its  great  and 
imposing  system  works  when  it  has  to  deal  with 
that  freedom  of  mind,  respect  for  historical  facts, 
and  fearless  honesty  in  acknowledging  truth, 
which,  if  they  are  far  from  universally  practised 
among  us,  are  universally  recognised  as  or  primary 
value  in  our  standard  of  morality.’’— Guardian. 

"  A  remarkably  interesting  and  able  book  .  .  . 
It  is  admirably  written,  and  the  argument  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  of  a  highly-cultured  mind." _  | 

Nouconformist.  i 


ESSAYS,  THEOLOGICAL  and 

LITERARY.  By  K.  H.  HUTTON.  2vol8., 
post  8VO,  248.  ,  ,  , 

"  Well  worth  reading  by  all  who  value  kindly 
sentiment  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  IB®**'"/ 
and  theological  tendencies  of  the  age.’’— I’all  Mall 
Gazette. 

DOROTHY  FOX.  By  LOUISA 

PARR.  3  vola  [At  all  the  Libraries 
"  Dorothy  is  one  of  the  most  winning  creatures 
of  modem  fiction.  ...  We  could  not  possibly  do 
justice  to  the  story  by  giving  an  outline  of  the 
plot,  so  much  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  book 
consists  in  its  completeness.  Chapter  after  chap¬ 
ter  is  followed  with  a  progressive  feeling  of 
curiMity  and  pleasure  to  ttieend.  .  .  .  Miss  Parr 
does  not  waste  a  drop  of  ink  in  padding.  .  .  . 
We  are  grateful  to  a  pen  that,  at  a  time  when  so 
many  vulgar  errors  are  committed  in  fiction,  elects 
to  please  and  delight  by  the  most  intelligent  and 
legitimate  methods  which  a  knowledge  of  art 
and  a  keen,  bright,  romantic  sensibility  could 
suggest." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Miss  Parr  shows  really  great  skill.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  she  may  see  her  novel  arrive  at  a 
second  edition." — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  very  charming  love-tale.’’ — Athenaeum. 

MEMORIALS  of  AGNES  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  JONES.  By  her  SISTER.  Crown 
8vo,  6«. 

STRAHAN  and  CO..  Ludgate  hill. 

Next  Week, 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

AND 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  TN  INDIA  : 

BY  MAJOR  EVANS  BELL 

AND 

LIEUT.-COL.  FREDERICK  TYRRELL. 

TRUBXER  andCO., 

8  and  60  I’atemoster  row. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
‘ROBIN  GRAY.* 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  voI.s., 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

BL  ACKIE  and  SON,  44  Paternoster  row. 

THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  OUTBREAK  of  the  GREAT 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Related  by  a 
Peasant  of  Lorraine.  By  MM.  EKCKMANN- 
C  H ATK IAN.  T rnnslnted  by  Mrs  Castcl  llooy. 
3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


JUST  A  WOMAN.  By  Mrs 

EILOART,  Author  of  ‘From  Histles- 
Grapes?  *  ‘ The  Curate’s  Discipline,’  &c.  3 
vols. 

HER  LORD  and  MASTER.  By 

FLORENCE  MARRY  AT,  Author  of 
I  ‘  Love’s  Conflict,’  &c.  3  vols. 

KING,  “  BY  THE  GRACE  OF 

GOD.’’  A  Story  of  the  days  of  Cromwell. 
By  JULIUS  RODENBERG.  3  voIs.,  crown 
8vo. 

"  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  a  cultivated 
mind.  .  .  .  It  is,  moreover,  excellent  as  a 
story.  The  historical  and  domestic  elements  ot 
interest  are  ably  combined,  and  the  characters 
are  well  drawn.” — Saturday  Review. 

The  LIFE  GUARDSMAN.  By 

HUGH  31.  WALMSLEY,  Author  of  ‘The 
Chasseur  d’Afrique,’  &c.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Cs. ;  gilt  side  and  edges,  78., 

'VTAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  (The 

-LN  History  of).  Reprinted  from  the  Family 
I.ibrary  Edition,  and  Illustrated  by  GEORGE 
CRUIKSIIANK.  /  « 

•**  A  deservedly  popular  Work,  and  specially 
interesting  at  tliis  juncture.— Press. 

London:  WILLI  A  31  TEGG,  Paucras  lane, 

Cheapside  •  i 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

RALPH  the  HEIR,  By  Anthenv 

TROLLOPE,  Author  of  ‘Fhimlev 
age,  ‘  Sir  Harry  Hotspur,’  Ac.  3  vU*. 

The  NEXT  GENERATION, 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  3LP.  SrfJ 

_  [in  the  Press 

HER  OWN  FAULT.  By 

J.  K  8PENDEH,  Author  ot  - 
Law,  Ac.  3  vols. 

"This  novel  is  interesting,  and  in  the  twv. 
tralture  of  its  female  characters  both  clever  wd 
natural.  — 3Ie88eoger. 

MARQUIS  and  MERCHANT 

3IORTIMER  COLLINS.  3  vols.  ’  ^ 

"  The  b^t  novel  Mr  ColUns  has  written. 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it."— Gri^c.”* 

RIDDLES  of  LOVE.  By  Sidnev 

L.  BLANCHARD.  3  vols.  ^ 

‘‘This  novel  is  nnquestionably  a  sncMaa  tu- 
TlvMity  ot  the  author  nerer  Hi^.  unWiiJS! 
Of  the  reader  wiU  not  flag  eithCT.”-3K)8t 

CHECKMATE.  By  J.  S,  Le  Fann, 

"From  the  first  page  to  the  denouement  the 
author  excites,  sustains,  and  baffles  our  curioiitr’* 
— PaU  Mall  Gazette.  canostty. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.  3  voli, 

"  There  is  great  fascination  about  this  book  The 
author  writes  in  a  clear,  unaffected  style,  and  has 
a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character. —Timea 

RODERICK.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  John  Arnold.’  3  vols. 

‘‘A  pleasing,  bright,  amusing  novcL"— Mei- 
senger. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 
BOARDING  OUT  PAUPER  CHILDREN. 
Just  Published, 

A  PAMPHLET  containing  a  Ke- 
print  of  the  Memorial  of  Ladies,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  Orders,  Observations,  and  Forms  isaueii  . 
by  the  I’oor  Law  Board,  to  which  is  appended 
Suggestions  by  a  Lady,  forming  complete  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  the  System.  Second  Edition, 
with  several  new  Forms,  price  6d. 

The  ladies^  committee 

M  E  31 0  R  A  N  D  U  31  BOOK.  (For  each 
Child ;  to  be  placed  with  the  Foster-parmt),  la 

The  lady  president’s 

PRIVATE  BrE3IORANDUM  BOOK. 
Small  size,  for  6  Children,  Is.;  for  10  Children, 
Is.  4d. ;  for  20  Children,  2s. 

London;  SI3IPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 
Windermere,  J.  Garnett. 

The  forms,  printed  on  foolscap 
for  use  by  Committees  and  Guardiana  m*! 
be  had  by  book-post,  of  3Ir  J.  Garnett.  IVinder- 
niere.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8,  being  Id.  etch, 
and  No.  5,  (the  A^eement  with  Guardians),  2d. 
See  Pamphlet. 

Price  28.  6d., 

'T^HE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

JL  No  XXXIII.  APRIL,  1871. 

1.  Blechanism  in  Morals  and  Religion.  Bf 
K.  W.  Mackay,  31.  A.  . 

2.  The  Spiritual  Unity  of  the  Church,  hf 
•Leigh  3Iann.  _  „ 

3.  Darwinism  in  Morals.  By  Frances  rower 
Cobbe.  ^  , 

4.  .John  Wesley,  I.  By  John  Gordon. 

6.  The  Voysey  Judgment.  By  Courtney  Konny 
and  Charles  Beard,  B.  A.  « 

6.  The  Use  of  Creeds  in  Religious  worship,  ny 

C  Kcgan  Paul,  BI.A. 

7.  Notices  of  Books. 

Publishers :  Blessrs  3VILLIA3IS 
GATE,  14  Henrietta  street.  Covent  garden^ 
don  {  and  20  South  Frederick  street,  Ldinourg 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZmE, 

APRIL,  1871.  No.  DCLXVL  Price  2a  M- 
Contents ; 

Fair  to  See.— Part  IV. 

Th^  CouStlon  of  the  Scotch  AgrioaltsTal 
Labourer. 

The  End  of  the  3Var. 

The  ‘  Economist  ’  on  Bullion. 

Tlie  Dcaoent  of  3Ian. 

How  can  we  trust  Them  ? 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 
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